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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS THE PERRY PICTURES 


ONLY A PENNY 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition Send at once. Do not wait for the December rush 


THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR 




















25 Art Subjects Or 25 For Children 

Or 25 Madunnas Or 13 Pictures in Colors ; 
Or 25 On Life of Christ Or 5 Extra Size (10 x 12) 

Or 25 Landscapes Or A Beautiful Art Booklet 

Or 25 Dogs, Kittens and Ilorses Or Art Booklet — Madonnas 

Or 25 Famous Men Each Set in a Portfolio. A choice 

Or 25 Authors and Poets Holiday Gift. 


FOR 50 CENTS 


A Double Set of any of the above, or 11 Perry Victures, Extra Size. 


Our Beautiful 1902 Christmas Set, No. 1, 120 Pictures, no two alike; or 
Christmas Set No. 2, 120 Pictures, all in the New Boston Edition, no 
two alike; or 120 Perry Pictures, your own selection fr. im 2,000 subjects. 


FOR $1.50 
The Perry Magazine one year (monthly, except July and August) and 
any 1co Perry Pictures, Regular Size. This is for new subscribers only 
and for a limited time. 


ere 





If you wish to make an elegant present, send $5.00 for 125 Extra Size 
MADUNNA GRANDUCA Perry Pictures, 10x 12 and 11 x 14. CHRISTMAS CHIMES 
. . . . ° *,? + .* , # ‘ ‘ 
A beautiful School Souvenir for pupils — 15 for $1.00; each additional copy, 5 cents additional. Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration, 


Choice Gift Books at 25 cents each. 


Or these Pictures, 5 1-2 x 8, may be ordered assorted as desired at 


One Cent Each ‘tfr'sroo’) Postpaid 
Why accept inferior imitations ? Why pay more than one cent each? 


Send two two-cent stamps for New Catalog with 1,000 Miniature Illustrations, 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
thee mann ag Nl Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


The Western Journal of Education says editorially : — 





“Home Geography for Primary Grades,” by Harold W. Fairbanks, 
has just been published by the Educational Publishing Company. 
This book is well written, vell arranged, and well illustrated. It 
should take the place of the majority of primary geographies now 
issued. Why school boards will persist in having a child study a 
primary geography for two years, then take up an advanced geography 
that covers the same subjects exactly in the same way, only a little 
more so, is hard to understand. The introduction of such books as 
Fairbanks’ in primary grades and of science works in upper grades will 
knock most of the text-books on geography into pulp. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


For Primary Grades 
BOOK I. 


By Prof. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal. 





Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Colonial Days 


In Virginia, Carolina, 


Maryland and Georgia 
By LUCIE D. WELSH. Illustrated by OLIVE M, LONG 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


The early days of our national history have been presented 
oft and again for the youth of the country, but never in a 
form for little children, till the appearance of this delightful 
volume. Miss Welsh and Miss Long have combined to tell 
the story-history of America by means of single sentence 
paragraphs, easy vocabulary, and pictures that sparkle with 
life and reality. The stories open with the coming of 
foreign vessels in their search for gold in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and cover important events thereafter in Virginia, 
Carolina, Maryland, and Georgia. The stories and situations 
are selected with a fine appreciation of the love of the 
adventurous and dramatic in children. They will revel in 
the story and never know how much history they are 
absorbing. 


Stories of Our Country 


By Mrs. S. E. DAWES 


Vols. I. and II. Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents each 


Some stories never lose their flavor. 
The history of our early colonial life is 
among this number. ‘This volume con- 
tains the story of the Norsemen, Poca- 
hontas, the Pilgrims, Boston Tea Party, 
Liberty Bell, Lexington and Concord. 
They are told in short paragraphs with 
a vocabulary suited to third and fourth 
year children. The leading facts are 
well selected and stand out clearly with- 
out the confusion of unimportant detail. This is the leading 
characteristic of the book and a most admirable one. It is 
well illustrated, with a very attractive cover in rich color. 

















(Second and Third Grades) 


Stories of the Red Children 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 


Large Type. Illustrated. Boards, 30c.; Cloth, 4oc. 





America should be interested and familiar with the legends 
that have woven so much of poetry and romance about the 
life of the red men. Wind, stars, rain, snow, rainbows, and 
the whole phenomena of nature are woven into charming 
stories which will feed the imagination without injuring the 
children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
pictures, vivid with Indian life and activities. 


The Story of Hiawatha 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 cents 





The ‘Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, and with 
one of my teachers whom I consider an expert in this direc- 
tion, the book was examined. We think the book a great 
success. That the whole story is given, is its first recom- 
mendation. The selections and brief connective sentences 
give a good whole. We realize that this is not a primer to 
teach words by, but a piece of literature excellently adapted 
to third, fourth, and fifth grades, and a promising introduc- 
tion to the unabridged poem. 

F. M. Bacon, Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Second Grade) 


Boyhood of Famous Americans 


By ANNIE CHASE 
Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Stories for Youngest Readers of 
Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Morse, 
Edison, Irving, Cooper, Webster, Long- 
fellow, etc. 








It is hardly necessary to mention 
to teachers the happy manner in which 
Miss Chase writes for little children. 
This latest book, describing the child- 
hood of our most famous Americans — 
statesmen, inventors, authors—is no 
exception. The incidents selected as 
material for the little stories are most 
happily chosen, both for their intrinsic 
interest, their moral value, and their 
importance from an historical stand- 
point. The text, the illustrations and 
the cover all combine to form a very 
fascinating volume. 


Stories of the United States 


By ANNA CHASE DAVIS 


Illustrated 

















Large Type. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 








The stories in this little reading 
book begin with the Indian period, 





STORIES 


and there are chapters on Columbus, on THe 
the Norsemen, Captain Smith, the Pil- ka UNITED STATES 
grims, the Dutch, and other episodes my FOR. 
in our history down to the time of Wig YOUNGEST READERS 
Lincoln, They are told so simply that pon 


a child who has mastered the primer 
can read them, but the author has suc- 
ceeded, in spite of this simplicity, in 
writing an unusually graphic and vivid 
narrative, which little children will find 
of absorbing interest. The book is 
profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


ANNA CHASE LAV's 


























(Third Grade) 
Stories of Great Men 


By MARA L, PRATT 
Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Interesting stories of the lives of Columbus — Washington — William 
Penn — Gen, Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 


This is another series of historical stories for the very little children, 
but the subjects here treated are biographical, and comprise the lives of 
Columbus, Washington, Penn, Putnam and Franklin, They are enter- 
tainingly written and form an excellent introduction to the more serious 
biographical works used later ‘n the school course. Either from an his- 
torical or an ethical point of view the study of biography is one of the 
most important for young people, and children can not be interested too 
early in the lives of great men. 


Stories of Our Authors 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Longfellow — Hawthorne — Bryant 
— Lowell — Alcott. 


In the study of literature as in that of history, there are too few help- 
ful books for the primary teacher. There is no little child who can not 
learn to love our American authors, and learn many useful lessons from 
their lives. Their interest will be ten-fold if they can really read about 
these great friends for themselves. That is just what this little book 
enables the children to do. The lives of Holmes, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Bryant, Lowell, and Louisa Alcott are told in language that even 
@ baby could understand, yet in a way to interest bright and dull alike, 





Stories of American Pioneers 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont — Kit Carson 


Every one knows how much of interest to children there is in the 
childhood of these men. These anecdotes have been woven together and 
written in simple, disconnected sentences adapted to the last term of the 
second year grade or to the third year grade. 


This is a book which is sure to appeal to boys. The lives of Boone, 
Clark, Fremont, and Kit Carson are made up of the incidents that most 
delight a boy’s heart, and these tales, vividly and skilfully told, will be 
found a great help to the teacher who has found her boys restless under 
a too extended course of myths and legends as supplementary reading. 
Nothing is dearer to the child of any age than a story which really hap- 
pened, and few more absorbing true stories can be found than those 
afforded by the lives of these western pioneers. 


Stories of Colonial Children 


By MARA L. PRATT 


Author of “American History Stories,” etc. 


“Stories of Colonial 
Children,” by Mara L. Pratt, 
contains 221 pages, with nu- 
merous characteristic illus- 
trations. The author has 
taken a basis of historical 
facts for her “Stories”; and, 
by her active imagination 
and attractive style, she has 
made a book which will 
please and instruct the chil- 
dren. For by its means they 
will get a vivid idea of the 
men and women, as well as 
the children, of the manners 
and customs and ways of 
living, in the early days of 
our country. They will Jearn 
more history than they would 
from a dry text-book on his- 
tory; and they will learn it 
in a way to create an appe- 
tite for a fuller knowledge. 

—Public School Fournal. 








(Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades) 


American History Stories 


Boards, 36 cents; Cloth, 50 cents, each 


Used in the Schools of New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, New Haven, Hartford, etc. 


The “American History Stories” were duly received and are highly 
valued. Nothing to equal them has ever been brought to my notice. 
The subject matter is, from Vol. I. to Vol. IV., inclusive, most delightfully 
presented, which, with the songs (the latter in no other histories pre- 
sented) have proven a very inspiration. From the highest grade to the 
lowest, pupils and teachers are all interested. Yesterday we had a cele- 
bration — raised a forty-five foot flag-pole—swung to the breezes a 
20 x 12 flag, all the outgrowth of reading the Mara L. Pratt “ History 
Stories.” Of the four hundred and forty-five in this school about forty- 
five only are foreigners. I found of the total registration but five who 
could sing the “ Star Spangled Banner” and over two hundred and sixty 
who had never heard “ Yankee Doodle.” We sang the songs, and recited 
and have planted and mean to grow faértotism. 

EmiLy J. Hawkins, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DURING THE WINTER TERM, READ 


That Charming Story of 
Children in Arctic Regions 


The Children of the Cold 


By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 
Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25 





LL boys and girls old 

enough to distinguish 

between different races 
of men wiil enjoy the vivid 
account of the games, toys 
and manner of life of the 
little Eskimos, who seem, 
their climatic limitaticns con- 
sidered, to have much the 
same tendencies as children 
of other lands. Here one 
may learn where and how 
they live, how their homes 
are built, what are their plav- 
things, how they make sleds 
and coast on them, how the 
dogs are fed, what they have 
in place of candy, their work, 
hunting and fishing,howtheir 
clothes are made, and much 
about their sports and exer- 
cises of skill and strength. 

— Nation. 
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— 
Exhaustion. 


When you are all tired out, 
feel weak, sleep does not rest, 
and the appetite is poor, 








Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


will revive your strength, induce 
natural sleep, improve appetite, 
and restore nerve power. It 
nourishes, strengthens and in- 
vigorates the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion, Debility and reduced 
state of the nervous system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 














Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 


our series of school pens. 
can come through local dealer. 


Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


SOURCE READERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
By ALBERT BLSHNELL HART, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. 

Vol. I. Colonial Children Price, 40 Cents 

This is the first of four volumes of children’s readers, 
made up of extracts from original material, and is intended 
for children.about ten years old. The extracts illustrate many 
entertaining facts of colonial life and customs, as well as some 
of the most interesting episodes of colonial history, and are 
rewritten in modern form, so as to offer no puzzles of gram- 
mar or spelling, but preserve the racy and often humorous 
flavor of the old writers. 


Vol. Il. Heroes and Patriots of the Revolution 
The second volume of this series is in press and will 
soon be published. In this Professor Hart continues the 
same plan and arrangement as in Vol. I., selecting the mate- 
rial for slightly more advanced pupils. 
These books are profusely illustrated. 





FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW 
How America was Found and Settled 
By MARGUERITE STOCKMAN DICKSON. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Price, 50 Cents 


The aim of this book is to place before children of per- 
haps twelve years of age, in a simple, connected narrative, 
an account of the discovery and settlement of America. It 
endeavors to show the ‘‘ why”’ back of each event, since the 
author believes that there is no surer way than this of making 
th story interesting as well as profitable to young readers. 

With this end in view, the children are led back to the 
Europe of the centuries preceding the “Age of Discovery,” 
and are helped to trace the beginnings of the great move- 
ments “from the old world to the new.” 

Outlines for composition work on various subjects 
selected from each chapter are a prominent feature of 
the work. 
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A Montbly Journal for Primary Teachers 


Wovember 1902 
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Reading Educational Journals 


The work of an earnest, devoted editor is not 
unmixed with dreams,—dreams of live teachers 
hungry for better knowledge of the child, the subject, 
and the best methods of presentation. Visions of the 
interest that will light up the faces of the readers 
when each new number of the journal is received 
keeps the editorial heart strong. By alertness and 
perseverance a rare article or series of articles is 
secured, skilfully illustrated, bringing joy and self 
gratulation, known only to the editorial heart. Sup- 
posing it did take a year of searching and planning to 
bring the scheme to maturity. Supposing it did need 
a continuous search-light over the educational field for 
many months, to discover the greatest need of the 
greatest number. What of it, now that the plan that 
dawned one anxious morning has crystallized into a 
tangible, successful reality? It must prove a help to 
the teachers, and that pays for any amount of work 
and trouble. Yes, they will, they must recognize and 
appreciate the care and effort to get and give the best. 
This thought brings a thrill of anticipation that fairly 
illumines the editorial den ‘Surely this getting and 
giving to waiting teachers brings its own reward. 
Then, too, the opportunity to show the shut-in 
teachers what is being done in the various schools all 
over the country ;—why, it is like raising a curtain 
every month before discriminating audiences to give 
glimpses into other school-rooms. What an inspiration 
to the ambitious teacher and how rich in suggestion 
such glimpses must be. It may be a great man or 
helpful woman has found the key and unlocked difficult 
educational problems before distant audiences. What 
a satisfaction to bring their words to far-away teachers, 
plodding patiently under their own vine and fig tree. 
They need the uplift of it and will broaden and grow 
under the inspiring influence of master minds who are 
working in sympathetic co-operation with their own 
efforts. Thus the editor dreams and works, and works 
and dreams. 


Awakening to cold reality is ever the price of de- 
lusive dreams. The process of disillusion is not a 
happy one to the hopeful editor. To listen to some of 
the hungering and thirsting teachers when they talk of 
educational journals in their hours of frank confidence is 
a plunge into reality that may be good for the editor's 
soul after the first sudden gasp is over. To hear, for 
instance, a teacher declare she has “ taken PRIMAR\ 
EDUCATOR for years,” and yet does not know that she 
mispronounces its name, is a surprise that deepens 
somewhat at the indifference with which she receives 
the correction and repeats the same error in the next 
two minutes. To hear her mix up one paper with 
another without knowing where any are published or 
by whom edited; to watch her confusion between the 
half no and half yes when questioned directly as to the 
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leading features of any of the publications that she 
says she “takes”; to know that the most highly 
prized results of the editor’s time, thought, and effort 
have never been noticed; to learn that the names of 
the prominent writers cannot be recalled; to hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter, as she buries all 
educational journals under the flippant verdict, ‘‘ None 
of them are practical’’;— Ah, well! this is a harsh 
awakening from the editor’s cherished illusions. 

In the days to come shall the vision of the hunger- 
ing teacher vanish completely from the editor's per- 
spective? Will the sinking feeling about the heart 
that follows such revelations paralyze the pen and 
deaden the old enthusiasm when the editor is again 
alone with the imaginary audience? Will that old 
time appreciative audience that once filled the editorial 
room with its inspiring presence change now to the in- 
different readers who take educational papers because 
they ‘‘ have to” to keep respectably professional ? No,no! 
somewhere in God’s world must exist the striving, ap- 
preciative teachers whose warm hearted glowing letters 
of commendation for every good thing have lightened 
up the editorial room as prisms throw dancing sunlight 
in the darkest corners. Rarely a mail is laid upon the 
editor’s desk without such encouraging, stimulating 
letters. These writers are somewhere, even if one 
does not meet them in summer vacations or educa- 
tional gatherings. The joy of work must still be 
heightened by invisible thought-messages from the 
earnest teachers everywhere who are reaching out 
hands for something higher and better than them- 
selves. Hope, courage, and effort shall not falter, even 
after the sad hour of revelations. Perhaps, after all, in 
future days, Longfellow’s words may come true, and 
the arrow sped into the air may be found unbroke in the 
heart of an oak, and the song that was sung may yet be 
found from beginning to end in the heart of a friend. 





About the Pilgrims 


(Selected here and there from “ The Little Pilgrims at Plymouth ” *) 
The Pilgrim Children 


HIRTY Pilgrim children —eight of them girls— 
landed from the Mayflower in December, 1620. 


Among these were Ellen More, Damaris Hopkins, 
Remember Allerton and her sister Mary, Humilitie 
Cooper, Francis Bellington, Wrasling Brewster, Resolved 
White, Henry Samson, and the two wee babies, Peregrine 
and Oceanus. 
Plymouth Rock 


Plymouth Rock does not lie on the shore washed by the 
waves, as one would naturally expect. A wharf was built 
over it in 1741, so its top alone is visible. It used to be in 
the middle of a black and dusty street and surrounded with 
dingy warehouses. But not a great many years ago these 
were all taken down, and now a pretty granite canopy is 
built over it and it is enclosed by an iron railing, the gates 
of which are locked at night. The rock would long ago 
have been carried off in tid-bits by tourists, had it not been 
thus protected. It is simply a boulder, brought down from 
the glacial period from Labrador, and so is itself a pilgrim. 


The Discovery of Corn 


«‘ Also we found a great ketle which had been some ship’s 
ketle and brought out of Europe, and there was also an 
heap of sand like the former (some they had found previ- 
ously) but it was newly done ; we might see how they had 
padled it with their hands, which we digged up and in it 
we found a little old Basket full of faire Indian corne, and 


* “ Little Pilgrims at Plymouth.” By Frances A. Humphrey, Congregational Sun- 


day School Publishing Society, Boston. Price, $1.25. 
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digged further and found a fine great new Basket full of 
very faire corne of this year with thirty-six goodly ears of 
corne, some yellow and some red and others mixt with blew 
which was a very goodly sight. The Basket was round and 
narrow at the top, it held about three or four bushels and 
was very handsomely and cunningly made. But whilst we 
were busy about these things we set our men Sentinelle 
in a round ring, all but two or three who digged up the 
corne. We were in suspense what to doe with it and the 
ketle and at length after much consultation we concluded to 
take the ketle and as much of the corne as we could Carty 
away with us; and when our Shallop came if we could find 
any of the people and come to parley with them we would 
give them the ketle againe, and satisfy them for their corne 
(which they did some six months afterwards). So we tooke 
all the ears and put a good deale of the loose corne in the 
ketle for two men to bring away on a staffe, and they that 
could put any into their pockets filled the same ; the rest we 
buried againe.”’ 
—William Bradford's History 
The First Washing 


On Cape Cod, too, the women of the Mayflower had their 
first New England washing-day, setting up their great iron 
kettles, gypsy fashion, upon the sands, in the neighborhood 
of what is now Provincetown, and near a small pond which 
has disappeared. ‘The men and boys fetched water and cut 
sweet-smelling juniper wood to feed the fires ; doubtless the 
girls also helped, and so made a jolly lark of it, as boys and 
girls—even pilgrim ones — know how to make out of work. 
A fine thing it must have seemed to them to run about and 
stretch their weary bodies after the long voyage on board 
that small vessel. 

An Indian’s Welcome 


Down the street of seven houses, which held the “ seven 
lights,” that Longfellow writes about, came Samoset that 
April morning in 1621, walking fearlessly toward the Com- 
mon House, and saying, ‘‘ Welcome, welcome, English- 
men!’ They did not let him enter, however, for reasons 
of their own, but took him to another house, where he was 
feasted with strong drink, bisket, butter, cheese, pudding, 
and a piece of mallard (duck) all of which he found 
extremely good. And then, by way of cementing their 
friendship still more firmly, they “ drank ” tobacco together, 
or as we should say, “smoked,” and when he went away 
they gave him a knife, a bracelet, and a ring. 


The Massasoit Treaty 


Massasoit came one day in April, 1621, with sixty of his 
Indians, and took his stand on Strawberry Hill; the Pil- 
grims sent over Edward Winslow to see him carrying a pair 
of knives and a copper chain with a jewel in it as a gift for 
Massasoit; and for his brother Quadequina, a knife and a 
jewel to hang in the ear, together with “‘strong water and 
bisket.’”” Myles Standish and Master Williamson met him 
with an escort and took him down the street of the seven 
houses to the Common House, where he was given a 
“ green rugge”’ and cushions to sit on, which was as near a 
throne as they could come in their poverty ; for Massasoit 
was king of the Wampanoags and they wished to do him 
honor. He had a grave countenance and he did not talk 
much, and although he was “alustie man,” it was noticed 
that, as he sat upon his improvised throne by the side of 
Governor Carver, he trembled. 

They made a treaty with him and then he went back io 
his village of Sowams. Massasoit was a fast friend of the 
Pilgrims from that day to the end of his life. 


How and When to Plant Corn 


Squanto could talk English and became very useful to the 
Pilgrims. He showed them how to enrich their grounds 
with fish, putting a herring into each hill of corn. He told 
them, too, the right time to plant their corn —when the 
leaves of the white oak are as big as the ears of a mouse. 
And after they had planted their corn they set a watch over 
it every night for fourteen nights, lest wolves, digging for the 
buried fish, should dig up the corn, also. In fourteen days 
the fish decayed so that the wolves did not care for them. 
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The First Thanksgiving 


In the autumn of 1621 was the first Thanksgiving. The 
corn and barley had yielded abundantly that year, and with 
codfish, lobsters, and clams in the sea, and deer, ducks, 
partridges, and turkeys in the wood and ponds, there was 
abundance of food. So Governor Bradford, after the har- 
yest had been gotten in, sent four men out “ fowling,” in 
order that they might—‘“‘after a special manner” rejoice to- 
gether over the fruits of their labors. Perhaps the turkeys 
for that day were tied toa string hanging from a hook in 
the ceiling and roasted before the great wood-fire, or per- 
haps they were roasted on a jack ane tended and basted by 
the children. We do not hear that iney had any vegetables, 
and no child ate pumpkin pie vn that first Thanksgiving 
day. Later on they had plenty of vegetables, for an old 
ballad says : 


“ If fresh meat we wanted to fill up our dish, 
We have carrots and turnips whenever we wish; 
And if we’ve a mind for a delicate dish, 
We go to the clam-bank and there we catch fish. 
For pottage and pudding and custard and pies, 
Our pumpkins and parsnips are common supplies. 
We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at noon, 
If it was not for pumpkins we should be undoon.” 


Massasoit came with ninety of his braves to this Thanks- 
giving and the Pilgrims feasted them for three days. After 
the feast the Indians returned their hospitality with a gift of 
five deer which they had shot. 

And ever since that first Thanksgiving has New England 
rejoiced “ after a special manner ” as the yearly harvest has 
come round; and not New England only, for the Thanks- 
giving of the Pilgrims has now become our great national 
Thanksgiving. 





National Grade Teachers’ Federation 


The great work projected at the meeting of the N. E. A. 
at Minneapolis was the organization of a National Grade 
Teachers’ Federation, with Margaret A. Haley as president. 
The grade teachers of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis are already well organized, and by the time the 
N. E. A. comes to Boston, in 1903, the teachers of many 
other cities will be organized. 

It is an organized effort to advance the claims of the 
average teachers for commensurate salaries, permanency of 
occupation, pensions, and the enforcing of agreements with 
boards of education. 

Into this question enters deeply the question of taxation 
for educational purposes. The struggle of the Chicago 
teachers is responsible for the new plan of the educators. 

The National Grade Teachers’ Association is designed to 
develop the possibilities of the common schools to the 
highest efficiency. Children and public are to be given the 
best educational returns for money invested in schools and 
teachers’ salaries. Social organization of school communi- 
ties is to be promoted. Teachers are to be trained in 
organizing and effecting organization. It will result in the 
raising of the standard of citizenship. Legal aid is to be 
provided to teachers unjustly dismissed or deprived of pay 
rightly due them. State organizations of teachers are to be 
established to spread intelligent views concerning the status 
of the teachers and the close interdependence of the welfare 
of teachers and children at school. 

The movement is as much in the interest of parents and 
children as for the teachers. Vigorous and continuous 
agitation of harmonious co-operation of parents and teachers 
is to be one of the chief efforts of the federation. 

— Journal of Education, 





. 


‘¢ | SUSPECT THE LEARNING OF ANYBODY WHO TALKS MUCH 


ABOUT METHODS.” 
— Dr. Stanley Hall. 
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Reading for Teachers 


HAT a feast of good things has been prepared for 
W us to read—a never ending feast, which will 
enrich our whole life. 

“‘ But,”’ some one says, “ we, who are teachers, 
have no time for this feast. We do not have time for 
reading.” 

But can we afford not to take time? Ought we to go 
before our pupils, week after week, for thirty or forty weeks, 
without ever having read from some good book, paper or 
magazine that which would broaden us, which would inspire 
us with a greater ambition to do our work better, to make 
happier the little corner of the world in which we are doing 
our work? All the good that is within us answers that we 
do both our pupils and ourselves a great injustice if we do 
not get daily refreshment from the great fountain of litera- 
ture. 

“Time ’’—why we waste in numerous ways, at least fifteen 
minutes every day. 

Fifteen minutes a day seem small, but five times fifteen 
minutes make an hour and a quarter: and between Saturday 
morning and Monday morning, couldn’t we find another 
hour and a quarter? Making two hours and a half each 
week for reading. 

It is true we teachers are busy people. There is the 
finishing of the week’s work, which takes all our Saturday 
morning; the teachers’ meeting in the afternoon; and 
Sunday we surely ought to attend regularly the services of 
some church. But it has been truly said that “we find 
time to do what we want to do most;” and every true 
teacher will find time to read. 

And finding time to read, what shall we read? Oh, there 
is so much to read. We could never get to the end of it 
all. Never exhaust the many great and good books that 
have already been written, and no doubt there are still more 
to come from the pens of wise and noble men and women. 
There are the many books of history, biography, travel and 
art to which we should give a share of our time. 

Often, teachers are heard to remark that they are too 
‘‘ dead tired ” when they get out of school to do any heavy 
reading. A half hour in the open air, away from all thought 
of school, will make us feel fresh enough to be ready for 
any thing we care to do. It is a great help to take our 
reading in this line in connection with some reading club 
or literary society which holds weekly meetings and discusses 
freely that which is being read. 

Some of it may be slow reading for us perhaps, but we 
shall be well repaid by the freshness, the culture, the dignity 
and grandeur with which we may be brought in contact. 
There is nothing like the rhythm of poetry to soothe the 
tired nerves. Let us go to Lowell, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier or Tennyson for a little recreation before we begin 
our evening work. There are the many fine educational 
papers of to-day filled with helps and suggestions for teachers 
from the experiences of some of our best educators. But 
do we profit by the experiences of others? Do we read 
regularly any educational paper and glean from its rich 
fields that which will help us just where we need help? 

Of course we each take an educational paper. Yet it is 
because it is the thing todo. A teacher said to me a few 
days ago, “ Why, yes; I take an educational paper, but I 
never read it.” What would we think of a physician who, 
after receiving a diploma, would practise year after year 
without reading anything pertaining to his profession? 
Would we want to employ him? Most certainly not. No 
more should teachers continue in their profession without 
reading each year some good work which pertains to that 
profession. A good magazine and a reliable daily news- 
paper are two essentials to be found on a teacher’s reading 
table. 

( Will the writer please send name and address to editor? ) 





If you'll warm your own heart and be good to the world, 
It’s glad to be friends of a friend.— Se/. 
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Thanksgiving 


The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered in; 

They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 

And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor ; 

The great golden pumpkins, that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 

And all the good times that the children hold dear 
Have come round again with the feast of the year. 


Now, what shall we do in our bright happy homes? 
And what do you say is the very best way 

To show we are grateful on Thanksgiving Day? 
The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do 
Is this : to make thankful other hearts, too; 

For lives that are grateful, and sunny, and glad, 
To carry their sunshine to lives that are sad; 

For children who have all they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to share ; 
For this will bring blessing, and this is the way 

To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 


— Sel. 





Physical Exercises for Young 


Children III 


FANNY L. JOHNSON 


Hurrah for glad Thanksgiving Day 
Which crowns the fruitful year; 
Ring merry sleigh-bells o’er the snow, 
Ring out Thanksgiving cheer. 
— Mabel Rust. 


Siessnn we ask our children some day in the late 


autumn what is the most important occurrence in the 
month of November, the answer of the majority 
would doubtless be, “ Thanksgiving Day.” 

Thanksgiving Day may be looked at from many points of 
view ; as has been well said, “ It is a harvest feast, a day for 
giving thanks, a festival of family reunion, a day of interest- 
ing historical origin,” and all of these points will be touched 
upon in the school work of the children during this month. 

As physical exercise should be thoroughly enjoyed if the 
greatest benefit is to be received from it, I have chosen the 
idea of the family reunion for the subject which the gymnas- 
tic movements are to illustrate. The teachers will, without 
difficulty, weave a story for the children (out of the exer- 
cises which follow), about a little boy and girl who were go- 
ing with their father and mother to spend Thanksgiving 
Day at “ Grandmother’s Home in the Country.” 

1. Head backward bend, and upward stretch (looking 
at the sky to see if the day is fine enough for the journey 
they were to take). 

2. Children rise and stand in the aisles, each child put- 
ting his hands lightly on the shoulders of the one in front ; 
then, one aisle at a time, go round the room. (Imitation of 
the train which is taking the children to their grandfather’s 
house. The child in front is the engine, and the train may 
be long or short as preferred. See “The Train” in Song 
Echoes from Childland, Harriet S. Jenks and Mabel Rust.) 

3- Arm movement. ‘The children face one side of the 
room, and stretch their arms out sideways so that the left 
hand of one child touches the right of the next. Lift the 
arms to vertical position, let them down to horizontal again. 
(They are imitating the railway gates which they see go 
down and up at the station where they leave the train and 
where their grandfather meets them with a sleigh and pair 
of horses.) 


4. Face front again; bend first one knee then the other, 
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quickly upward, coming down on the toes. This may be 
done in place or going round the room, as preferred, 
(Grandfather’s horses trotting quickly along the snowy 
road.) 

5. Trunk rotation. The children face to the left and 
number by twos ; feet close together, toes straight forward, 
Number one lifts his left arm sideways to horizontal position, 
number two his right arm to meet that of number one, 
(The two together make the gates to grandfather’s place, 
closed.) Number one rotates the trunk to the left, number 
two to the right, keeping the feet still. (Gates open.) 
Rotate back again. (Gates shut.) Change arms and 
make gates with the child on the other side, number 
one rotating to the right, number two to the left. ‘The odd 
child at the end of the row makes a small gate alone. 

6. Bend the body to the left, then stand erect; to the 
right, stand erect, letting the motion begin with the head, 
(Imitation of small trees bent by the wind, seen by the chil- 
dren as they drive up to the house. ‘The arms can be used 
to represent the branches.) 

7. Elbows in line with shoulders drawn well back, fore- 
arms bent forward nearly to the chest, hands in line with 
forearms and palms down ; the hands should not touch each 
other nor the chest. (Play that the forearms and hands 
make two small tables that the children see in grandmother's 
house. She tells them one of these is large enough when 
she and grandfather are alone, but soon they will see a long 
one ready for the large family she is now going to have.) 

8. Walk round the room, rise (on tiptoe) ; walk again, 
(Grandfather takes the children out to the farmyard.) 

9. Heels lift and sink. (Making themselves tall enough 
to look at the pigs in the sty.) 

10. Hands on hips; heels lift and knees bend as far as 
possible, walk forward on toes, keeping the trunk erect. 
(Walking like the chickens they see) ; or the same exercise 
with hands placed on thighs just above the knee. (Walk- 
ing like ducks.) 

11. Imitate the pigeons flying. 

12. Jumping over a ditch as they return to the house. 
The teacher makes a chalk mark and each child jumps over 
it in turn; the children land as from jumping. (See Octo- 
ber Primary Epucation, Exercise 10.) 

13. Make the small tables as in exercise 7 ; then bring 
forearms back in line with upper arms, so that both arms 
are stretched out sideways from the shoulder. Do not let 
the arms drop at all in doing this. (Grandmother’s long 
table all ready for supper.) 

14. Ballin the Ring. One ball for each aisle is needed ; 
the children all go to the back of the room, and a ring about 
two feet in diameter is made with chalk on the floor in 
front of each aisle. The first child in each aisle takes a 
ball, and standing about ten feet from the ring, tries to roll 
the ball so that it will stop inside the ring. ‘Then the next 
child in each aisle tries, and so on until all have had a turn. 
Whichever aisle has the greatest number of children who 
succeed in making the ball stop in the ring wins the game. 
The balls covered with worsted which are used in the kin- 
dergarten are the best for this play. It may be made more 
difficult by having a smaller ring or letting the children 
stand farther away from the ring. Suitable words and music 
for this are to be found in Songs and Games for Little Ones, 
Jenks and Walker, page 100. 


TEACHING IS GREATER THAN PEDAGOGY. 
° — A.J. McK., in Outlook. 


No Gloom 


O’er these low meadows hangs a spell 
That holds a strange, poetic charm; 
I hear it in the far cow-bell, 
As vagrant cattle seek the farm. 
E’en in these bleak November days 
There’s gladness for the heart that heeds. 
The marsh to me no gloom conveys, 
Though the gray frost be on the weeds.— Sel. 
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Lessons in Arithmetic 
Second Grade 


CLARA ISABEL MITCHELL 


(These lessons are from Zhe Elementary School Teacher, formerly 
edited by Col. F. W. Parker. They show the actual work done in the 
University of Chicago School of Education, founded by Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine.) 

The Thermometer 


Is to-day colder or warmer than yesterday? How much? 
How do we measure heat? How does the thermometer 
measure heat? Who can read what it registers to-day? 

All take thermometers. Find the figure 1 on your ther- 
mometer. Find the figure o. Starting at the bulb where 
the mercury is, show with your finger how far the mercury 
rises when there is one degree of heat to measure. Begin 
at the bulb again and show how high it rises to register 10°, 
20°, 30°, 40°. 

To what point has it risen to-day? (Between 30° and 
40°.) 

How many spaces are there between the marks 30° and 
40°? “Five.” Draw on the blackboard that part of the 
thermometer which is between 30° and 40°, divided into five 
spaces. How many degrees between 30 and 40? “Ten.” 
How many spaces? “Five.” Then how many degrees 
must each space stand for? ‘Two.’ Count and see. 
Count by twos: “ Two, four, six, eight, ten.”’ Call the first 
space 32°, the second 34°; and so on. 

Now read the temperature to-day : “34°.” How is the 
thermometer marked, beginning at o? “0, 10, 20, 30, 40, 
50, 60,” and so on, to 220. 

You have been counting by tens. This is the way they 
are written : 

These statements mean: 2 tens are 20; 3 
10X 220 tems are 30; 4 tens are 40; and soon. Read 
10X 3=—30 them in that way. Write them in your num- 
10X 4—40 ber books. 
10X 5==50 How did we count by twos? We will all 
10X 6=60 write the statements for counting by twos and 
10X 7=70 keep them in our books. 
10X 8=80 Materials used: thermometers; pans of 
10X g=—90 water, heated to different degrees of temper- 
10X 10100 ature; ice and snow. 

The children guessed at the temperature of 
each of the pans of ice, snow, and water, and then tested 
with thermometer. The melting point was found to be 
about 34°F., and the children were told that 32°F. is re- 
garded as the fixed point on the thermometer for indicating 
the freezing temperature. 

A beaker full of snow was placed over a lighted lamp and 
tested constantly by feeling and by the thermometer. 
During the course of the heating the rise of the mercury was 
recorded in figures all the way from 34° to 214". 

At the end of this experiment each child wrote his report 
of the week as: Freezing point is 32°F. Boiling point is 
212°F. We keep our house at 70° F. 


Lessons in Measurements 
(Used in the making of lemonade) 


The lesson opened by the children’s reading the following 
sentences as they were rapidly written upon the blackboard 
by the teacher : 

“T suppose you all know that somebody’s birthday is 
almost here. Shall we have a party? Shall we invite 
people and give them something to eat and something to 
drink? You say, ‘A birthday cake,’ and here is a surprise 
for you. The eighth-grade children knew we were to have 
a birthday and have made the cake for us. Yes, the candles 
are ready, eight of them. 

“‘What shall we have to drink? It must be something 
that everybody likes, and that, we can make. Lemonade? 
Whom shall we invite to our party? The kindergarten 
children.” 

In estimating the quantities of materials required, the 
children counted and found that there were five second- 
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grade children and thirteen kindergartners, and decided 
that each should have one glass of lemonade, making 18 
glasses. 

The teacher wrote 13-+-5—=18, which the children read: 
“Thirteen plus five are eighteen.” 

Allowing 6 glasses for visitors, how much lemonade shall 
we make? 13-4+5-+-6=24; or, 18-+-6=24. 

How many quarts of water do we need? 

The children who could not answer were asked to tell 
what they knew about a quart. They said: “There are 2 
pints in 1 quart.” 

What do you know makes a pint? ‘Two cups make a 
pint.” ; 

These two statements were written by the teacher and 
read by the children. 

Then, 1 quart will make how many cups or glasses? 
“Four.” How many quarts will be needed to.make 24 
glasses? . Those children who were slow in imaging this 
problem were told to make marks on the blackboard to 
represent the 24 glasses. They were then told to mark off 
the number of glasses which would be filled by 1 quart of 
water: “ Four.” Another quart: ‘ Four more ;” and so on. 

Write “1 quart” over each lot of glasses that could be 
filled by 1 quart. 

How many quarts are needed to make 24 glasses? “ Six.” 
How many fours in 24? “ Six.” 

Count by fours to 24. 

The table of fours, up to 24, was written on the black- 
board by the teacher, and read and memorized by the 
children. 


RULE FOR MAKING ONE GLASS OF LEMONADE 


4 lemon and 4 of an orange squeezed and strained. 
zcup of sugar, 
4 of a banana cut in slices. 


2 cherries. 

How many lemons will be needed for 24 glasses? 
“Twelve.” How many oranges? “Four.” How much 
sugar? ‘Six cups.’”” How many bananas? “Three.” 

Statements written were : 

24 halves = 12. 24 quarters = 6. 

24 sixths = 4. 24 eighths = 3. 


The lemonade must be made in two large bowls. What 
part of all the material must go into each bowl? “ One- 
half — 3 quarts of water; 6 lemons; 2 oranges; 3 cups of 
sugar ; 14 bananas ; 24 cherries. 


$0f 6 = 3. tof 4=>2. 
4 of 12 = 6. 40f 6 = 3. 
,of 3 = 1}. 4 of 48 = 24. 





Criticise sparingly, and usually confine the criticisms to 
one or two points only. Too much criticism discourages. 
Permit but little criticism by fellow pupils. In the first 
place, their criticisms are of little value, and in the second 
place, it is often positively cruel to call down upon the 
head of one miserable victim the combined strictures of a 
whole class. Children should feel free to talk, and with 
sufficient freedom they will enjoy talking. 

— Robert C. Metcalf. 


‘¢ Spell ferment and give its definition,” requested the teacher. 

‘« F-e-r-m-e-n-t, to work,” responded a diminutive maiden. 

‘+ Now place it in a sentence, so that I may be sure you under- 
stand its meaning,” said the teacher. 

‘¢ In the summer I would rather play out-of-doors than ferment 
in the school-house,” returned the small scholar. 





The Scotch gardener of a New York estate had vague notions 
of geography. One of his master’s younger sons was trying to 
explain to Tobias the extent of his country. Finally he ran into 
the house and brought a many-colored map of the United States. 
Tobias bent over it a minute, then exclaimed, ‘‘ Mon, mon, ’tis 
no to be trustidt; ‘tis laid out in the plaid o’ thae lyin’ 
MacFechlans!” 








How and Why 


ae with the Crayon 
IX 


WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal 
.School, San Francisco, Cal. 
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HE last of the birds will leave early in the 
month, ‘The last lingering leaves will have 
joined their own innumerable 
caravan. The pumpkins will 
lie bare in the field. Then we 
shall shake ourselves finally 
free from the dream of Indian 
summer and the sharpening air will quicken our pulses to 
the realization of a new régime. The season of the hearth 
is immediately ahead — the season of domestic festivals, 








and the gathering of kith and clan about the evening fire- 
side. 

In “ Hurrah for the Pumpkin Pie,” the Noribs are out in 
force for the celebration of their Thanksgiving. For the 
best results on the blackboard a Norib should be drawn with 
the end of the chalk, rubbed down until it makes a broad, 
even, positive stroke. A little practice will enable any 
teacher to tell any story with this race of Noribs. Study 
the expression given by the various tilts of the head, the 
action of feet and limbs, and the curve of the back. 
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The tail-piece is another “ easy-to-draw”’ affair. Just a 
matter of outlining the various masses and then filling in the 
whites solid with crayon. If the board is not black enough 
treat the blacks similarly with charcoal. The sky should 
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then receive a half-tint—chalk rubbed over the surface anq 
smudged evenly with the fingers. 


A Collection of Picture Elements 


Some evening when you are too tired to read or study, get 
out your old magazines and a pair of scissors. Here is q 
diversion at once restful and profitable. Cut out every pict- 
ure that contains a form you may some day want to draw. 
Give the preference to pen and ink bits rather than wash 
drawings, and least of all to reproduced photographs. The 
latter seldom hold any inspiration for your copying. 

This is not like any other picture collecting you may have 
done. ‘The most serviceable clippings are usually the small 
ones—mere thumb-nail sketches, many of them. AA tree, a 
dog, a bird —just such a picture element as you, time and 
again, have been at a loss to draw. Little suggestions of 
borders and scrolls that give such happy blackboard effects 
on fiesta days. Notes on costume, when you want to draw 
an Eskimo baby or an Ojibway papoose. A score or two of 
abodes—houses of all sorts, to stimulate your imagination 

when you are tired of drawing that 
everlasting log cabin, always ex- 
actly the same way. Some slips 
of plain, neat lettering, to help you 
set a memory gem behind your 
desk, in something other than ver- 
tical writing. And so on, indefi- 


But to be valuable these clip- 
pings must be classified and 
mounted ; all the trees grouped by 
themselves, all the dogs on one set of cards, all the cats on 
another. That is a method of handy reference. You want 
to draw a kitten this morning. You get out your cat 
cards and select the best pose for your purpose. You want 


a baby to be playing with the kitten. You go to your 
Human Figure cards and pick out a playing baby. You 
copy the kitten and the baby in a proper juxtaposition and 
presto ! your blackboard has a piece de resistance for the day 
or week. 

All of these clippings being small (the pen-and-inks are 
better than the half-tones), the mounts need not be more 
than 54” x 8” or thereabouts ; a handy size to handle, and 
to store in envelopes. ‘The best mount is cover paper in a 
heavy weight and of a gray green tint. A wholesale paper 
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dealer will cut you five hundred such mounts for a trifle. 
This collection being one of pure utility, no art need be 
wasted in calculating margins. What we want is the picto- 
rial note and we want as many as the mount will nicely 
hold. ‘The classification is the important thing. 
While clipping the pictures down close it is generally a 
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good thing to retain the title of the picture. For example, 
in Card 1, the date palm being named saves us some un- 
certainty as to what kind of a palm it is. 

Any illustrated matter furnishes an abundance of these 
picture notes. Collectors who like better to keep their 
magazines intact can find valuable material in the advertis- 
ing pages. In Card 2, the top dog was perched on tires in 
a bicycle advertisement, and the lowest dog of the three 
appeared in a newspaper—very excellent for blackboard 
work nevertheless. 

A great many valuable picture notes may be clipped out 
of railroad pamphlets, tourist prospectuses and all sorts of 
circulars that contain good black and white illustrations. 

The collecting and mounting will naturally continue, from 
time to time, indefinitely. Meanwhile we need envelopes 
in which to classify our mounts. You can get a poor quality 
of envelope at your stationer’s, paying a high price, or you 
can make yourself the best kind for less money. If the 
latter is your choice, cut a pattern out of stiff paper or card- 
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board, according to the heavy lines in the diagram here 
given. Of course this presumes that your mounts are of the 
size stated above. If otherwise, the central rectangle of the 
diagram should vary accordingly. 

Having made this pattern, get a few sheets of thick, strong 
manila. If these sheets are as much as 30 x 40 they should 
cost only about a cent apiece. 

By marking around your pattern draw as many duplicates 
as the size of the sheet will accommodate. Cut these out 
and fold them. Paste the narrow flap over the wide one, 
and the narrowest over them both. 

We are now ready to classify our mounts. Our normal 
students last year used the following grouping : 


Birds Trees 

Animals Insects and fishes 
Abodes Alphabets 

Face and figure Initials 


Travel by land Cartoons 

Travel by water Book covers 
Landscape elements Decoration 
Construction Maps and charts 


Thus the animal envelope will contain one or more 
mounts of cats; likewise of dogs, rabbits, foxes, etc. And 
the face and figure envélope will have some mounts devoted 
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altogether to children, while others will group profiles, full 
face, etc. 

The decoration envelope is apt to fill up rapidly and it 
may, later, be desirable to divide its contents among two or 
three envelopes, labelled Head and Tail pieces, Borders and 
Scrolls, etc. 

One further suggestion. In rummaging through the en- 
velopes, one is very likely to mix the mounts so that a 
re-sorting becomes necessary. This can be avoided by let- 
tering the envelopes A, B, C, etc., and similarly lettering all 
the mounts. Thus, if the bird envelopes were lettered A, 
all the bird mounts would also be lettered A. 
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Boys’ Parental School in Chicago 
II 


Mary E, FitzGERALD 


Y first introduction to the children was in the as- 

M sembly hall where the ninety-six had been marched 

for the opening exercises. A few boys seemed to 

be working at something partly hidden in their 

pockets. ‘The wary eye the workers cast in the direction of 
the supervisors told the story of forbidden fruit. 

Let no one think that because boys have a strong 
nomadic instinct that their love of ornaments is any less 
strong. Gold and silver, brass and copper not being forth- 
coming, wonderful chains are made of horse hair, a bunch 
of which protrudes from nearly every pocket. Every spare 
moment is devoted to making them, and a finger length or 
two decorates every manly breast. 

As the boys marched into the school-room, they all 
seemed to look alike; but the blue overalls and the close- 
cut hair caused the resemblance. Parents supply the cloth- 
ing, and the universal choice seems to be that most hideous 
and disfiguring style called “Brownies.” The Apollo 
clothed in them would look a tramp. 

The faces of the boys were lighted up with pleasant 
smiles, probably caused by their anticipations of fun with 
the new teacher. I thought that morning, and I think now 
after some weeks, that no school-room in the city averaged 
a nicer looking lot of boys. Beautiful dark eyes seemed to 
predominate, and the Italian and Jewish names on the 
register explained them. 

In the course of an hour I decided that the marked 
characteristic of the room was temper; and I have seen no 
reason to modify that decision, although after the first hour 
the exhibitions of temper were not frequent, yet the fire 
smoulders in every breast at the Parental School, and prob- 
ably accounts toa great extent for the presence there of 
many of them. Every pencil in the room seemed to be 
broken, and every pen “no good,” and every boy was con- 
sumed with a mighty thirst. The movement of a class was 
like a cavalry charge. In fact, they tried all the devices of 
the ingenious boy to make it warm for the substitute. Yet 
there was something decidedly different from the usual dis- 
orderly crowd in a school where a visit to the principal and 
a note to parents are the only punishments. 

There was some sure punishment for offences here, and 
hence a careful keeping within the limits. There was no 
disobedience, no disrespect, only a most strenuous activity 
which wore itself out in a short time, only to be resumed 
next day. 

Soon individualities began to assert themselves, and the 
dear little boy who was a miniature of the caricatures we see 
of a “sheeny ;’’ the tiny little yellow boy who looked enough 
like a Chinaman to make his nickname most appropriate, 
the great-eyed Italian who went through enough gymnastic 
exercises in a minute to kill an ordinary boy and half killa 
teacher —all became conspicuous. Gradually each boy be- 
came a well defined personality. None of them were “ran al- 
sos’’ ; each one ran for himself. No necessity for attempting to 
develop conversational ability among them. Every boy had 
a fund of anecdotes, reminiscences and stories. A lack of 
self-consciousness is a marked feature of all. A boy thinks 
no more of singing a song alone (indeed, is most anxious to 
do it), than if he were a celebrated entertainer. Perhaps 
this may be explained by their necessity for entertaining 
each other as they sit around in the evenings. Anything 
they do, they do with their whole heart andsoul. The vigor 
with which they apply themselves to their play they also 
apply to their work. Would it not bea sort of shock toa 
grade teacher to find a boy working on his examples under 
his desk just as another boy might read an entrancing book? 
I have had to punish, that is, give a mark, to one little fel- 
low for doing long division when he should be singing, and 
he loves to sing, too. There is no staying after school for 
unfinished work, either. 

You see a boy pleasant, hard-working, polite, anxious to 
be of service ; you wonder why he is there, and then you 
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hear that he has drawn a knife on the “ family instructor» 
and attempted to trip one of the employees into the pond 
on his entrance. r 

The superintendent’s idea is that the children are there 
for reform, and his utmost efforts are exerted for that pur. 
pose. Having the humane as well as practical idea that 
reformation is the result of persuasion, not of force, every- 
thing is done to make the children happy. The “solitary” 
and a bread and milk diet are the utmost limits, and they 
are adequate. If a pernicious influence is exerted by any 
boy he may be sent to the “John Worthy,” a school for 
young criminals. Several of the Parental boys have been 
there awaiting the opening of the school; but it is the 
intention to have no criminal children there at all. It js 
for truants and incorrigibles. The dining-room, with its 
neatly-laid table, its white napkins, its well-cooked and well- 
served food, is a pleasant place. There is little talking. 
The matron sits where she can observe the tables and cor- 
rect breaches in etiquette. Could human ingenuity have 
devised a more successful plan for the punishment of ob- 
streperous boys than the placing of the boy who gets 
pudding in plain sight of the boy who gets bread and milk 
for his sins? One boy who came in to help me at noon —~a 
service all are eager to render —told me calmly that he had 
been in three reformatories, and then asked me if I knew 
the boy they called the “slob.” 

“‘ What in the world do they call him that for?’’ said I. 

“He has no table manners at all. He eats with his knife 
whenever he gets a chance, and this is the way he sits,” 
illustrating by sinking down in his seat until only his eyes 
were visible. 

The school library, which is going to be a very extensive 
and comprehensive one, has not yet materialized ; but the 
“real teacher”’ has made a collection of readers of bygone 
years (ever so much more interesting than the ones of 
to-day), and these, together with five or six well-selected 
books, form the library of the second and third grade room. 
It is pathetic to see these boys, hardly able to read, devour- 
ing a book, or listening, absorbed, to a story, and compare 
their universal interest with that given by the blasé young 
ladies and gentlemen, surfeited with books and other 
pleasures. I felt a great glow of joy when I found there 
were still children of eleven and twelve who loved to hear 
the same story over and over. 

Little Sollie, for instance, not yet nine years old anda 
baby in appearance, yet who has had a varied experience in 
his two years of American life, having been a member of a 
gang of thieves under the tutelage of a “ Fagin,” will be lost 
to everything in existence when a book is before him. His 
whole conversation is the attempt to make a bargain for a 
book, or for a story to be read, and it is amusing to hear the 
impossible “ ifs’? which he devises. 

“lf no boy get a check will you read us about the dog 
that saved the man’s life?” 

“* Now, Sollie, you know a morning could never pass 
without a boy getting a check, and why do you want to hear 
that story again? You must know it by heart.” 

«‘QOh,”’ with a little sigh, ‘‘ it’s such a fine one!” 

He works with breathless interest, using his tiny fingers 
vigorously for counters, so that he may finish his examples 
in time to bring them to the table and go back with a treas- 
ured book to read, even for three minutes. 

The Jekyll and Hyde existence of the boys is a marvel. 
Boys who are utterly reckless outside of school, and rather 
boast of the number of marks received, will weep copiously 
for one obtained during school hours. By the way, weeping 
is one of the accomplishments there. ‘To see a boy burst 
into tears filled me with horror at first, but use has hardened 
me. Big and little give way to their emotions on the 
smallest provocation. 

“‘ Who is that over by the fence?” said I, one day. 

“That is your best boy,” said Dan, looking up from a 
plot of flowers he was showing me, and his beautiful brown 
eyes were inscrutable. 

“‘ But I have so many best boys,” said I, smiling. 

“Charlie Nathan; and he’s the Jdaddest boy in the cot- 
tage,” vindictively. And so it proved, For six weeks 
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Charlie has been a model of deportment in school, and yet 
has been in the “lock-up”’ and on bread and milk diet 
most of the time. Will some psychologist please explain? 

[he hour and a half spent on the farm every pleasant day 
js the time that the real tragedies and comedies of Parental 
School life take place. Every beet and rutabaga and 
cucumber has to be examined to see how mpch they have 
grown since the preceding day. Do all boys who work on 
“plots” love raw vegetables, I wonder? I was not surprised 
at the attraction the onion patch seemed to have, but when 
I saw raw beets being surreptitiously consumed, and cucum- 
bers eaten without a grain of salt, and the heart of corn, I 
had several shocks. I have learned to tell clear across a 
field from the looks of his shoulder whether a boy is eating 
or not. The unnatural protuberances on their person, their 
peculiar gait, and various other symptoms, tell of their 
squirrel-like propensity to lay up provisions. Even “ socks” 
give up an occasional cucumber or carrot when dragged by 
the vigorous and experienced young horticultural teacher. 

It is pleasant to see the boys on the farm and to know 
they are learning something which will give them pleasure 
all their lives. Their chatter, for they are all “ chummy,” 
even with a teacher, is pleasant; even their little outbursts 
into popular songs, with words suited to the situation, about 
the judge who sent them to the Parental School, and “ Aint 
dat a shame ?”’ for a chorus. 

Their English is very vigorous, and there is no beating 
around the bush, although a mark is given for “lack of 
courtesy’’; so when one boy called another “a liar’’ one 
day I arose from the beans I was helping pick, expecting a 
fight; but the accused one simply remarked, ‘‘ Now, isn’t 
that a nice way to talk to a perfect gentleman?” and when 
I laughed, looked up roguishly, and said, ‘Don’t you think 
I am, teacher?” Murderous looks, sly digs in the ribs — 
quite by accident, of course — treading on each other’s toes, 
“dago” or “ sheeny ” muttered, may greet one going down 
the field, yet in coming back all may be peace and harmony, 
so quickly do their mental attitudes change. Once in a 
while an open fight results, and that means an ignominious 
retreat to the lock-up and a bread and milk diet. Work on 
their own plots is done cheerfully and willingly, generally, 
but when the farm weeding is to be done trouble is in- 
evitable. 

“T have all the big weeds in my row,” complained one 
boy, and indeed it looked as if he had. 
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“ Never mind, I’ll help you,” said I. 

“Oh, no, teacher, I can doit. You'll soil your gloves,” 
and he began weeding vigorously. One particularly tough 
specimen of rag weed we both tugged at vigorously, and 
only gave up when John tumbled over backwards, and I 
nearly followed. Frank, the surly Italian, who had been on 
the edge of war all morning, came over from the next row 
scowling, wearing the peak of a very flat cap over his ear 
which added to his ferocious appearance, without a word, 
gave one vigorous pull, tore it up and went back to his own 
work ; so chivalry is not an unknown quality among the 
boys. 

The parents and friends may visit any day, but Sunday, of 
course, is the great time. Whole watermelons and dainties 
of all kinds are brought them. The boys boast among them- 
selves of the visits they have, and speak with pity of one 
little colored boy who has never had any one show the 
slightest interest in him since he came ; but he suffers from 
no lack of good things on that account, each kind-hearted 
boy making sure he gets a portion of his good things. 

It would rejoice the hearts of the former teachers, who 
thought their work brought forth such poor fruit to see the pic- 
tures fastened up over the beds of many—Hoffman’s “Christ” 
“The Sistine Madonna,” and many others, evidently given 
to them at school, and considered their choicest treasure. 
Yet, with few exceptions, in spite of all that is done to make 
them happy, they speak longingly of “going home.” 
Home, where they are abused, and dirty, and starved; but 
it is home, and when they sing “ Old Folks at Home” and 
“No Place Like Home” they look as if they knew what 
they were singing about. 

Will they return after they have been paroled? Some of 
them undoubtedly will. What teacher, with sixty pupils, 
will have time to soothe the savage breasts, or put on the 
gloves necessary to handle these children who are emotional 
to the point of hysterics? Not one. 

“T couldn’t read well, and my teacher used to get me 
mad,” explained one boy, whose conduct and lessons are 
perfect. His oral reading is not good, but no one in the 
room tells a story better than he; so if reading is for in- 
formation he does all that is required. So it is with all. 
Almost anything will “get them mad.” An ungraded room 
with thirty or less pupils in every school would put the 
Parental out of business in a short time. ‘The teacher, not 
being rushed to death, would have time to study individuals. 
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Products of Field and Garden III 


Potatces 
HELEN J. WARREN 
Illustrated by RALPH FARMAN PRATT 


(Every vegetable mentioned in this article should be brought to the 
school-room. ) 

Our common potatoes are the thickened, enlarged ends 
of the underground stems, or branches, of the potato plant, 
for the potato plant is one of those interesting plants which 
have underground branches, or stems, as well as roots. The 
enlarged ends of those leafless underground branches are 
called tubers. 

Look at a potato. It has a smooth surface, here and 
there broken by dents. These dents are really the axils of 
rudimentary leaves, and at the bottom of the dents are buds 
— much like the ordinary buds on the stems of plants above 
ground. ‘These dents, with buds, are called “eyes.” If 
you stick a pin into each eye of the potato and connect the 
pins with a thread, you will find that they are arranged very 
regularly, usually in the form of a spiral round and round 
the potato, like leaves around a stem or stalk. 

Cut an eye from a potato. Leave with it some of the 
hard white tuber itself as food for the bud. Plant it inz 
box or jar in sandy soil, and watch for what will happen. 

Soon a sprout will start from the eye. ‘This will grow into 
a sturdy, upright stem. From the base of the stem will start 
a number of tiny, thread-like roots. Notice how they 
grow. 

The eyes of potatoes have so much more nourishment to 





Potato—with top sprouts and root-sprouts started. Drawing about one-half diameter 
of life size. 


feed on in the tubers that they produce new plants much 
more quickly than do the seeds. Partly because of this, 
eyes are usually planted instead of seeds. 

Potatoes are planted in the open field early in the spring. 
Sometimes a whole potato is used for a “ seed.’’ More often 
the potato is cut into pieces —each piece having an eye — 
and these pieces are dropped into a furrow, or trench, in 
groups of two or three, perhaps two feet apart. On the farm 
“dropping potatoes” is boys’ work, while the men follow 
with hoes and “cover.” The soft earth is drawn over a group 
of eyes, to cover them, and around the young plants later on 
forms the so-called “ hill.” 

The earth must be kept loose about the growing plants 
and drawn up around them. In small fields, this is done 
with a hand hoe; in large ones, a horse hoe, or “ cultiva- 
tor,” is used, and sometimes a plough. 

The stout stalk of the potato plant grows up about two 
feet. It has leaves like an ash tree, the oval pointed 
leaflets rather irregularly arranged in three or four pairs 
along a leaf-stem, with one at the tip, and often with smaller 
leaflets in a hit-or-miss way between the pairs. 

The potato plant has three different forms of branches. 
First, there are the underground branches already men- 
tioned, which start from the base of the main stalk below 
the surface of the soil. These underground branches are 
leafless and look much like roots. They enlarge at the end 
into the tubers which we call potatoes. Second, there are 
ordinary leaf-bearing branches above ground. Third, at the 
top of the plant, there are the leafless branches that bear 
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loose clusters of white and yellow flowers, and later the 
greenish fruit. 

The round, green fruit, big as large grapes, contain 4 
great number of seeds, and are known as “seed-balls,” or 
*‘ potato-balls.” Nowadays, owing to the over-development 
of the tuber under cultivation, or for some other reason, the 





Potato —a “‘ hill,’’ sta'ks with blossoms. Drawing about one-eighth diameter of life 
size. 


potato blossoms usually fall without “setting” fruit. But 
when the farmers of to-day were boys, “ potato-balls ”’ were 
abundant. They used to fill their pockets with them, and 
then stick them on the ends of slender sticks and “ sling ” 
them, ata target, perhaps. To-day this is a lost sport, and a 
boy would have hard work to collect half-a-dozen balls in an 
acre field. 

While the tubers are growing — storing up liquid nourish- 
ment sent to them and turning it into starch — the plants are 
strong and thrifty. They stand in long, even rows across 
the field, their thick stalks and branches covered with bright 
green leaves, their delicate clusters of white and golden 
blossoms nodding away in the sunshine. 

When the potatoes are ripe, the plants above the ground 
wither and die down. 
Then comes the har- 
vesting. In gardens 
and small fields, the 
tubers are dug by 
hand with an ordi- 
nary hoe, or a 
pronged hoe, called 
a potato digger. The 
farmer digs into the 
hills and uncovers 
the potatoes care- 
fully, so as not to cut 
any of the hard, ripe 
tubers. He loosens 
the earth, takes hold 
of the withered tops, 
| and pulls up the 
Potato — cluster of buds and blossoms. Drawing plants, riage and all. 

about life size. Clinging to the un- 

derground branches 

are the potatoes — six, ten, a dozen, many more, perhaps, 

in each hill. ‘They are of all sizes — big, middle-sized and 
little. 

On large farms, potatoes are dug by machines. These 
machines turn up the earth and the potatoes together. The 
potatoes are sorted, dried, packed in barrels, and sent to 
the city markets. Towards spring, sprouts start from the 
eyes of potatoes. If these are not broken off, they grow 
fast, drawing out the nourishment stored up in the tuber, 
until it shrivels, loses flavor, and becomes unfit to eat. 
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Potatoes are of many shapes, sizes and colors. Some- 
times they are almost round, sometimes slightly heart- 
shaped, again like long cylinders, or cones. They are 
curved, or tapering, or flat. They have smooth skins or 





Potato —a hill, the tubers under grovnd Drawing about one-fourth diameter of 
life size. 


rough. ‘They are white, yellow, brown, pinkish, purplish, 
bluish, plain and mottled, and sometimes almost black. 
Sweet Potatoes 


A vegetable, somewhat like the common, or Irish, potato, 
is called, from its taste, the sweet potato. The sweet potato 











Sweet potato — buds and blossom. Drawing about one-third diameter of life size. 


tuber, however, is not a thickened, enlarged, underground 
stem or branch, like the common potato, but a thickened, 
enlarged root. 

Sweet potatoes are raised mostly in the southern part of 
the United States. When they are meant for planting, they 





Sweet potato — section of vine, about one fourth diameter of life size. 


are kept carefully through the winter from frost and cold. 
Then, usually in March, they are “ bedded out”— that is, 
they are set out in beds. The bed isa strip of earth, per- 
haps one yard wide and several long. It is made rich like 
any seed-bed. In this bed the potatoes are buried. If the 
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season is dry, they must be watered. ‘They must also be 
kept from late frosts. The potatoes soon send up shoots, or 
vines, which are called slips. 

In May or June the fields are made ready for planting. 
Long furrows are made with a plough. ‘Then the slips are 
“drawn out.” ‘To draw out a slip, the potato from which 
spring the slips, or sprouts, is held firmly in one hand while 





Sweet potato — tubers. 


the other hand takes hold of the slip and pulls it out. 
Usually it has a nice bunch of rootlets. One of these 
sprouts will grow whether it shows roots or not. 

The slips are set out in the ploughed furrows about a foot 
apart. One slip makes what is called a hill. The sweet 
potato has a creeping stem, or vine, which does not twine. 
Its leaves are not 
always the same 
in form, but are \ 
variously heart- SX 
shaped, halberd- 
shaped, or tri- f 
angular, some- 
times lobed. The 
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tiful,likemorning- 47 
glories—pure 4% 
white, or deep “f° 
purplish-blue, or we 
rosy purple with Wy, 
a white edge. 
Sweet potatoes, 
however, as now 
cultivated, rarely 
bloom, and a field shows no blossoms, as does a field of Irish 
potatoes. It is just a broad mass of green vines running 
over the ground in billowy rows. 

The crop is usually ready to be dug just before the first 
frost comes— usually in November. Sweet potatoes need 
a rich, sandy, loamy soil. A hill yields, according to soil 
and care, from six potatoes to a peck. The yield per acre 
is from ten to three hundred bushels. A good average 
yield is fifty bushels to an acre. 





Sweet potato — section of vine with roots, showing 
growth of tubers, 





The Leaves at Play 


Come and watch the merry little leaves at play; 

Jolly times they’re having this November day. 

Down they gently flutter like the flakes of snow, 

Chasing one another, flying to and fro. 

Don’t tell me they’re only driven by the wind, 

[I am sure they’re doing just as they’ve a mind. 

See those two go racing swiftly down the street! 

Red’s ahead, now yellow, which, think you, will beat? 

Over in that corner there’s a dancing class, 

See them wildly waltzing o’er the withered grass. 

They have lively music, led by Mr. Breeze, 

Listen to his whistling up there in the trees. 

Some have gone in swimming down in yonder nook, 

See that host of bathers diving in the brook. 

There a crowd has gathered in an eager talk; 

Now they’re widely scattered all along the walk. 

So they gayly frolic through the sunny hours, 

Careless of the winter with its icy showers; 

But the cold is coming and the snow drifts deep; 

When their play-time’s over, quietly they'll sleep. 
— Sel. 
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New Glimpses 


Through yonder rended veil of green, 
That used to shut the sky from me, 
New glimpses of vast blue are seen; 
I never guessed that so much sea 
Bordered my little plot of ground, 
And held me clasped so close around. 


What idleness to moan and fret 
For any season fair, gone by! 
Life’s secret is not guessed as yet; 
Veil under veil its wonders lie, 
Through grief and loss made glorious 
The soul of past joy lives in us. 
— Lucy Larcom. 





In the Corn Field 


A Quick Play for Thanksgiving 
ALICE E, ALLEN 


(This seems to me a model impromptu drama, combining nature, facts, 
imagination, and literature. —THE Ep!ror. ) 


One day in November, we had a little talk on corn — its 
varieties, uses, etc. ‘hen we all played that we were 
farmers, and went out to plough our fields. Some one sug- 
gested how to make such a nice plough—a little girl ahead, 
with both arms stretched out behind her, and a little boy 
following, holding her hand and guiding her here and there. 
Some of the children, meanwhile, with a soft pit-pat of their 
fingers on their desks represented the gentle showers of 
April. 

When the fields were all ploughed, I wrote on the black- 
board a stanza from Whittier’s “ Corn Song.” 





“ Through vales of grass and fields of flowers, 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 
While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played.” 


We read it all together, several times, then several of the 
children said it, ploughing and pit-patting as the words 
suggested. 

Next day, nearly all the children knew the stanza. So, 
we went out into the fields again, and “ dropped the seed.” 
The sun shone, the wind blew fresh and free from the hills. 
Blackbirds and crows hopped behind us, helping themselves 
to the kernels of corn. We were all so full of spring, we 
quite forgot that ’twas really a rainy November day. 

At the close of the lesson, I wrote, 


‘* We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain, 
The robber crows away.” 


While we learned this stanza, we marched up and down 
the aisles, planting our corn and “ shooing ” away the crows 
and blackbirds. 

The next day, Harry said, ‘“Can’t we go out into the 
corn field again?” 

Of course we went. The corn was ripening. It stood 
in even ranks, with straight, tall stalks, slender leaves, deli- 
cate, golden fringe, and stiff husks, lined with soft silk, 
holding the precious, yellow ears. 

It was all so real, we were quite ready for the next stanza 
when we came in. 


* All through the long, bright days of June, 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer’s noon, 
Its soft and yellow hair.” 


“ What can we do with our corn, to-day?” said Mabel, 
the next morning. 

“ Gather it and husk it,” said Harry promptly. 

This was the best of all. The air was clear and cool, 
with a hint of coming frost in it. The early stars peeped 
down, and the sickle of the moon gleamed like silver in the 
darkening sky. _The crisp corn-leaves rattled in the wind. 
The children could scarcely wait for Whittier’s word-picture : 
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** And now, with autumn’s moonlit eyes, 
Its harvest-time has come, 
We pluck away its frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home.” 


As we all came marching home, with our imaginary treas. 
ures, Mabel said, with a sigh, “ If we could only sing it !” 

That set me thinking. 

I hunted through an old music book for a simple, suitable 
air. I found that the stanzas would “ go” to any common. 
meter hymn. I chose, at last, the old, well-known melody, 
‘‘Christmas.” By repeating the last line of each stanza 
the words fitted the music finely. 

Next day, during the music period, the children learned 
the melody. Many of them knew it — the others learned it 
quickly, when they found it was to be used in their corn- 
play. 

Then we sang it, putting in all our little motions. 

Thanksgiving Day was coming. Instead of spending 
hours in learning and rehearsing “ pieces”’ and songs, why 
not give our little corn-play as our part of the Thanksgiving 
programme? 

When I suggested as much to the children, they were 
delighted, and entered into the work of getting ready with 
great enthusiasm. They brought enough corn for a great 
stack, which we arranged in the center of the stage. 

We were given the last place on the programme. 

The children marched to the front of the room, and when 
the well-known music began, how they did sing! They 
ploughed, the rain fell on the furrows, the sun flashed out; 
they planted the corn and drove away the birds; they 
watched it grow and ripen, wave its long, soft tassels in 
the breeze, its silken floss shimmer in the sunshine; then 
the frost came, and the crisp leaves crackled, as, marching 
round and round the stack of corn, each child proudly took 
one ear of corn, and carried it to the front of the stage. 
They repeated the last stanza, husking the ears and holding 
them high. 

Standing thus, they led the whole school in the grand, old 
Thanksgiving hymn, 


“Come, ye thankful people, come ! ” 
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Cut-; aper Picture 


From Diary of a Boston School Girl, written in 1771 


(By permission of 
Houghton & Mifflin, publishers.) 





November 


‘* More welcome than voluptuous gales 
This keen, crisp air, as conscience clear; 
November breathes no flattering tales, 
The plain truth-teller of the year. 
Who wins her heart and he alone, 
Knows she has sweetness all her own.” 
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Sewing for November 


If the mother and cradle are drawn on separate cards, the rocker of the cradle may be finished according to dotted lines. The following colors are suggested for the 

i f the different objects: ; a , 2 
my ey Woman's dress,—brown. Cap and apron,—white. Stool,—yellow. Cradie,—brown, Quwilt,—red or blue, Pillow and baby’s cap,—white. 
Turkey,— gray, with red wattles. Onion,— dull red, with light green tops. 











Nature Study by Months III 


For City Teachers 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Supervisor Nature Work, Normal School, 
Newark, N. J. 


(All rights reserved.) 


OVEMBER sends us back to the original American 

N nature students. It is true, their study of nature 

was from an entirely different standpoint than ours. 

To them it was the usefulness of the thing whith 

commended the plant or other object to them. They had 

no thought of the higher Nature Study which was to follow, 

though here and there rare souls were stretching out toward 

the day when each living organism should be considered in 

relation to itself and its own life work, not to any accidental 
usefulness to man. 

I like to think of the way in which Nature led our fore- 
fathers, making them turn to her for their own personal 
necessities, this being merely the gate through whi h they 
and we have passed to higher ideals in this most beautiful 
of studies. 

If you plan to take up the Thanksgiving story historically, 
there are certain topics for the nature period which may be 
made to correlate very closely. Indian and colonist both 
exercised their ingenuity in taking Nature’s gifts and put- 
ting them toa practical use. What were some of these? 
We will select those in which the material may be obtained, 
for our nature study is first, although the historical setting 
enhances the interest. The ones sketched here will be the 
bayberry, the birch, and the Indian corn. 

The bayberry grows along the roadsides, fields, and edges 
of woods. It is a low bush, about two feet high, dark green 
leaves which have a delicious odor when crushed, and 
bunches of tiny white berries, pebbly little waxen balls which 
cluster close to the twigs. Where it grows it may be found 
in such abundance that each little tot may have a spray to 
study and inhale the delicious odor. The observation may 
bring out the following points: the small branch with the 
tuft of leaves at the end with bunches of fruit farther down 
the stem, the forked branches making the two or three 
tined fork, long, narrow, shiny leaves, dark green above, 
light beneath, and the strong vein running through the cen- 
ter of the leaf, with little veins branching at each side. Rub 
the leaf vigorously between the thumb and finger to get the 
odor. Small buds nestle along the stem ready for next year. 
Examine the little round berries, like globes or spheres, 
with the white wax in dots on the outside. How easily, 
when they fall off, they can roll away and find a good place 
to make a new bayberry bush. 

The early colonists laboriously collected the small berries 
and boiled them in water, when the wax melted and came 
to the top where it could be skimmed off. When you per- 
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form the experiment yourself, you will despair of calculating 
the number of berries needed to make one candle. 

One colonial writer speaks of the children “ standing in 
the clear, glowing sunlight faithfully stripping from the 
gnarled bushes the waxy candleberries.”” Candles made 





The bayberry. 


from these, burned with the same delicious odor as the 
leaves. 

Suggestive work to follow this: Candle making in colonial 
time ; story of the tallow dip ; story of the wax candle ; study 
of the structure of a common candle. 


Birch 


The material needed for this lesson is a picture of the 
white birch, if the tree itself cannot be studied by the child ; 
pieces of birch bark ; a toy birch bark canoe, and a picture 
of the Indian in his canoe. After the children have some 
idea of the tree, speak of the bark as the protecting cover- 
ing or skin. Let them bend it so as to notice its flexibility. 
As they examine the pieces given them, they will find the 
outer, paper-like skin, tattered and torn and ready to come 
off. Next to this, the firm “white-skin wrapper” with its 
little dashes and dots. So on, until they come to the inner 
light brown fresh bark which brings us close to the live part 
of the tree. 

The children during the occupation period may make 
various small articles such as napkin rings, cornucopias, etc. 
You can utilize paper fasteners to hold the bark together in 
whatever object is made. 

Show the small canoe and weave in the story of little 
Hiawatha and the building of his canoe. The study of the 
bark having preceded the story, the children can well un- 
derstand — 
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* Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the summer-time is coming, 

And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper.” 


Carrying the idea farther, the children may follow Hia- 
watha in his picture writing (Canto XIV.), and by making 
a little drawing or writing a line or two upon the bark, re- 
peat the history of the race. I have found the children de- 
lighted with this. One easily understood illustration of the 
Indian picture writing which I have often copied for the 
board, is given in “ North Americans of Yesterday,” by F. S. 
Dellenbaugh, page 59. The story is most graphically and 
comically told in a few strokes. 

The colonists learned the art of using birch bark from the 
Indians and employed it to make canoes. Another use to 
which the birch tree was put, was that of making brooms. 
The young tree, about four inches in diameter, was cut off 
the desired length, peeled and sliced upward into slivers for 
about ten inches, the rest of the stick being whittled down 
for a handle, the slivers which resulted from this being bent 
down over the first set and bound there. The twigs of 
birch were often used for small brooms as well as for chastis- 
ing the old Adam out of the small colonial sinner. These 
brooms may be very easily made in miniature by the 
children. 

Indian Corn 


“ Did you ever chance to see them, 
All those gentle folks of corn, 

Who bow from morn till evening, 

And from evening until morn?” 


I wonder if your pride will stand the strain of bringing in 
from the country a real live stalk of corn, roots and all. 
Our corner stacked with corn, or the pillar with corn tied 
up to it, is so much a feature of the November work that I 
should feel lost indeed to have to do without it. The size 
of the plant makes it possible for every child to observe the 
various parts. Each characteristic stands out boldly and the 
children find observation and expression easy. 

If care is taken to point out a field of corn upon any ex- 
cursion which the children have made from the city, the 
image may be easily recalled when the study of the maize is 
made. Pictures of the various processes of cutting, tying it 
into the shocks or bundles, husking, etc., will make the 
processes much clearer to the child. My camera came to 
my rescue so that I have the series complete from sowing to 
final grinding at the mill. 

There is not space to give here the outline for the de- 
scription of the plant, but roots, stem, leaves, staminate 
flower tassel, and seed-making flower or ear of corn, will 
tell you their own story. For puzzling points, the encyclo- 
pedias, though usually the last books I would advise for this 
work, give quite a clear description of the plant. 

For the correlated work, there is a sequence carrying the 
child through historically, which the teacher will find easily 
worked out. 

If the children are familiar with the Indian child, present 
the maize first as associated with Hiawatha. Cull from the 
poem the various references to the Indian corn. 1. What 
the corn was to the Indian. How he used it. 2. How 
he planted it. 3. The myth the Indian told of how the 
maize first came. 4. How the Indian helped the Pilgrims 
by teaching them to plant the corn. 5. Early colonial use 
of corn, planting, grinding and baking. Present use of corn, 
processes and products. 

The Hiawatha references are as follows: Hiawatha’s 
Fasting (Origin, Canto V.) ; Blessing the Cornfields (Canto 
XIII., lines 1-31, 170-207). 

The Indians ground their corn by using a rounded stone 
in one hand and crushing the grain on a larger rock, which 
soon became worn into a hollow. These primitive mortars 
and pestles may be found yet, throughout the country. 
They baked the cakes made from the ground corn in the 
ashes of the camp fires or upon heated stones. 

The Indians soon had a chance to pass on this gift of the 
maize to others. They watched the early colonists and as 
they saw the failure of their crops, lent a helping hand by 
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showing them how to plant the grain. The seed of wheat 
and oats which the colonists had brought from England had 
not flourished when planted, and strange as the maize was 
to them at first, they soon learned to use it. The Indians 
taught them “to plant their corn when the oak leaf was as 
big as the mouse’s ear.” A herring or two was to be put 
into each hill to act as fertilizer, a custom which is still kept 
up in parts of New England. 

After the story of the gift of the Indian corn, the children 
have always enjoyed the little souvenir of the lesson which 
they take home and place beside the plate of each member 
of the home party at the Thanksgiving dinner. If the chil- 
dren are too young to copy the verse, duplicate it on the 
hektograph or mimeograph. 


“ Here by each plate as you sce 

Are five grains of corn in a row, 
To help us remember the Pilgrims 

Who came here so long ago. 
For five little grains of corn, 

I’m sure I’ve heard someone say, 
Was all they had for dinner 

On a very cold winter’s day.” 


On the slip of paper upon which is the verse, the children ° 
place five grains of corn and then fold it as a powder paper 
is folded, putting it away safely for the surprise at the din- 
ner table. I have known the little tots to keep the surprise 
most carefully and carry it out to a successful finish. 














Old colonial millstones, at Saybrook, Conn. 


The colonists used the most primitive ways of grinding 
their grain until they were able to cut out millstones which 
could be turned by hand or other power. Some of these 
were brought from England to the new country. The illus- 
tration (upon this page) shows two old colonial mill- 
stones which the colonists of Saybrook, Conn., set up 
in 1636, and which stood one hundred and seventy- 
five years as a mill for grinding the grain. The stones 
are all that is left and may be still seen in the field 
where they were first placed. The upper one is bound 
with iron bands to keep it from flying apart during 
the revolutions. It is said that the Indians, as they saw the 
white sails of this windmill turning in the air, thought ita 
spirit. The heading of this article shows the point occu- 
pied by the Saybrook colonists, in the foreground of which 
stand the old millstones. 

Quaint stone ovens may be found here and there through- 
out the country where the fire was built in the oven, then 
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raked out, and the bread placed in the same place and 
baked from the heat of the stones. 

At the present day the story of the Indian corn is a very 
full one, from the placing of the seed in the ground to its 
final appearance upon the table in various forms. Bran, 
cracked corn, corn meal, hominy, samp, and corn starch are 
some of the products. The stalks are used for fodder and 
bedding for cattle. ‘The cobs are ground into meal for live 
stock. The pith is used in the manufacture of some var- 
nishes, gun cotton, etc. Corn is the source of practically 
all of the cologne spirits used in the United States. It is 
the staple food for all of the animals of the farm and figures 
largely in man’s diet. 

For a song to be used in connection with the study 
of Indian corn I like the one, “ Rustle and Blow,” in 
“Nature Songs and Stories,” by Elsie A. Merriman and 
Harriette M. Mills. By making a motion song of it, each 
child holding an ear of corn, and carrying out the sugges- 
tions of the verses, a most effective exercise is made. 


Further Work for Noyember 


The thought of the month throughout is Preparation for 
Winter. The children have been watching this in the plant 
world, though the coming of winter itself has not been em- 
phasized. ‘The following line of work is suggestive of what 
may be done. 


PREPARATION FOR WINTER. 


A. The Thought. 


Necessity for preparation. 


B. Preparation for winter by the animals the children 
may see in the city. 


1. Flight or migration of birds. 

2. Preparation by squirrel, bee, caterpillar, toad, 
tortoise, beetles, worms, flies, ants, snail, 
etc. 

3. Preparation by domestic animals. 


C. Tree's readiness for winter. 


Falling leaves and leaf bud preparation. 


D. Garden plant's preparation. 


Flower work. (Review.) ‘ 

Vegetable work, in anticipation of the cold. 
( Review.) 

The bulbs. A new type. 


E. Man's preparation for winter. 


1. Care for others. 
For the garden and lawns. 
What is to be done here in the fall. 
For domestic animals. 
2. Care for self. 
Clothing 
Shelter 
Fuel 
Food 


F. Thanksgiving. 
In the child’s own world. 


Nature’s preparation for winter is so universal that the 
illustrations crowd in upon us. However, if we would be 
true to our principle of first letting the city child interpret 
the life around him, we will find all we can do here within 
our own borders. In glancing over the list of topics there 
may be a few which would be better for a clearer explana- 
tion. Our back yards and city squares and parks will fur- 
nish us our observation ground. 

In taking up bird migration, the topics, Birds that Go, 
Those that Stay, Why They Go, Why Some Stay, will help us 
in making the subject clear. They will also help in explain- 
ing the English sparrow, whose staying qualities are notori- 
ous, and being the bird the children see most, seems at first 
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sight to confute our theories, by his presence all the yea 
around. 

Do not forget that there are three classes. First, birds 
whom the cold and scarcity of food drive south. Second, 
those who eke outa living through the remains of seeds, etc, 
from the summer’s plenty, and so remain with us. Third, 
those whose summer home is north of us and who find jp 
our latitude a congenial winter climate and prospects of 
food, in distinction from the snow-buried haunts they haye 
left. 

In the next topic the bee’s storing of honey, the squirrel’s 
gathering of nuts, and the caterpillar’s weaving of his snug 
home, form good type lessons. ‘The others may be grouped 
together. The toad 


“Creeps down the road, half drowsed with sleep, 
And dully blinks his eyes to keep 
Awake to find his winter hole.” 


The tortoise, also, buries himself in the ground and awaits 
in hungerless, sleeping condition, his resurrection in the 
Spring. The beetles creep under the boards or bark of 
trees. The worms stay down in their burrows, quite secure 
except when a thaw floods their homes and brings them up 
in myriads to the surface of the ground. Flies, those that 
survive, creep into a warm corner by the chimney, or find a 
cozy place in a cupboard and manage to live to perpetuate 
their species in the spring. The snail retires so far into his 
shell that you wonder how what seemed such a close fit in 
the summer can be so roomy now. I had some marine 
snails who hibernated in this way in the school room 
aquarium, notwithstanding the 70 degree mark prescribed 
by the Board of Education. The time had come for hiber- 
nation and habit was stronger than any discrepancy of the 
thermometer. 

Now for the domestic animals. Their preparation is 
simple. Nature simply gives them a thicker coat of hair or 
fur and turns them over to man, saying, “You have 
attempted to improve my work, so the responsibility of the 
rest remains with you.” 

For the tree’s readiness for winter, outline and references 
may be found in “ Tree Study in the First Year,” by the 
author. 

The next topic is largely a review with the exception of 
the study of the bulb. These can be bought from the florist 
for a few cents apiece. I feel that the thought of the fall is 
never complete without the observation of this enshrouded 
life, containing all within itself, content to remain thus until 
the touch of spring. Cut a hyacinth bulb down through the 
middle and find leaves and complete stalk of blossoms 
folded away in the heart of the bulb. 

Under the topic of “ Man’s Care for the Garden,” much 
illustrative and practical work should be given. There are 
certain things to be done in the garden in the fall. What 
are the problems that confront the gardener? His plants 
naturally fall in his eyes into three groups: those which will 
not live over the winter, those which live with a little pro- 
tection, and those hardy enough to take care of themselves. 
Discuss with the children what we shall do in each case. 


Group I. 


Give a practical illustration of potting the geranium we 
have to bring in. 

Have a slipping lesson, where the children shall plant 
slips in small pots or anything they may bring for the pur- 
pose. Many people are taking up their garden plants and 
throwing them away now. Speak up for them in time. You 
may prefer to do much of this work the latter part of 
October next year. 

Bring in the ¢radescantia, or Wandering Jew, and show the 
children how to grow it in water. When doing this it is 
wiser to take each spray far enough back to get a few 
ground roots. This insures better growth, while the new 
white roots will soon spring out from the stems. 

Dahlia roots, cannas, and gladiolus are brought in now, 
dried and stored away, as they do not stand the winter out- 
of-doors, 
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Group II. 


Under this topic, plants which need help in weathering 
the winter storms, our work consists in the placing of straw 
or sacking around tender bushes, the spreading of leaves 
over the sleeping roots or bulbs of garden plants, and the 
scattering of fertilizer on the beds that the winter rains may 
wash the strength and goodness down into the earth to feed 
the plants in spring. These preparations may be seen in 
any of our city squares. 


Group III. 


The plants which can take care of themselves are given a 
little plant food at their roots, dead wood cut away, and left 
to their own devices. Many gardeners clear up the garden, 
removing the rubbish that all may be ready for the first sign 
of spring. 

At this time, also, the tulip and hyacinth beds are pre- 

ared. I wish every child migh. have the chance to plant a 
bulb in the fall. Small crocus bulbs are not expensive and 
nothing equals the revelation to the child of the life which 
springs from the brown “lump” he put underground in the 
autumn. Jf consider this a most valuable working ow? and 
working 7m of a thought which has more meaning than 
appears at first. 

Man’s care of the domestic animals in winter is important, 
as we assume the responsibility nature puts upon us. She 
gives them their thicker coat, but as we have taken them 
away from their own homes we must provide suitable lodging 
for them. We sometimes proceed to remove Nature’s 
covering, as, for instance, in clipping the horses. If we do 
this, blankets must be always ready in the carriage or in the 
stable. What else do we owe our domestic animals? A dry 
barn, draughts kept out, stable kept clean and in repair, a 
good bed, stores of food, and regular feeding and watering. 
Even the dog and cat should come in for some share of our 
winter preparation. The flap of old carpet over the door of 
the dog house will keep out many a cold wind at night. 
Puss’s cozy corner will be appreciated by her, even if nature 
has thickened her fur in anticipation of the cold. 


Under the topic of man’s thought for himself, the peep 
into the home strikes a responsive chord in the child and we 
can easily obtain from him the details of the warmer clothing, 
such as flannels, woolen dresses, coats, caps, leggins, mittens, 
as well as warmer bed covering, heavier curtains, and warm 
rugs or carpets for the home. The thought of the shelter 
from the winter’s cold is illustrated by the putting up of 
storm doors and windows and the fitting of weather strips. 
Stoves are set up and furnaces started. The winter’s supply 
of fuel (pretty hard to bring out to children whose parents 
buy coal by the bucket), the storing of vegetables in the 
cellar, preserves, jams, pickles, catsup, etc., all of these 
homely preparations interest the child if grouped around the 
question, “Why?” Let them supply the details and think 
out the reason in each case. 

Finally, the Thanksgiving. Keep it, as suggested in the 
outline, in the child’s own world. ‘The things he has to be 
thankful for will fill his horizon and his appreciation of 
greater national blessings can wait until later. 

I wish we could make it a little broader than the mere 
personal thought, though it is through the child’s own 
interests that he gains the meaning of the season. I like 
each little one to feel that the world is full of thankful 
hearts, and though our little brothers of the air and Adji- 
daumo, the squirrel, may not give the thanks that we may, 
yet each throb of pleasure in the furry breast as the store of 
nuts grows larger, finds an echo in the Great Heart who 
rejoices with each of His creatures over work well accom- 
plished, however lowly. 





. 


The riches of a commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds and hearts of health, 
And more to her than gold or gain, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain.— Whittier 
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Industrial Work in Primary 
Schools 


M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


HAT shall it be? How shall we do it? These 

W are the questions that are coming from all quar- 
ters at the same time and the answers are 
varied and perplexing. 


The schools of Minneapolis carry on the work in the fol- 
lowing way and the results are very satisfactory. 


Industrial work is carried on in connection with the work 
of all subjects just as it has been for years. When the chil- 
dren study of Robinson Crusoe they build a house, make a 
goat pen and tools just as he did. At Thanksgiving time 
log cabins, wooden dishes, and many things associated with 
the lives of the Puritans are made; and just so, throughout 
the entire year, the industrial work forms a part of geogra- 
phy, drawing, language, history, literature and reading. But 
the special course of industrial work that stands out as par- 
ticular is largely weaving and basketry in the first four 
grades. 


The first grade children begin with paper weaving and 
make book marks, napkin rings, mats, baskets of a great 
variety of shapes, pencil holders, and many other useful 
articles, from strips of manila paper one inch wide. The 
work is double or right and left weaving and not the old 
time single weaving. 

After the paper work comes an ironing holder, woven of 
Germantown yarn upon a straw-board loom. ‘This holder is 
attractive in color, heavy, firm, and a beautiful gift for 
mother. 


Children enjoy making useful things. They appeal to 
them just as they do to you and to me; because useful 
things enter into life and everybody has that problem to 
solve. 


Next comes carpet yarn and silkoline rugs for the doll 
house. ‘These are made upon gx12 inch hand looms and 
they are artistic and teach many valuable lessons in accu- 
racy, patience, neatness, harmony of color and interest. 
The children never tire of making them and are never so 
happy as when working with the bright colors. In second 
grade there are rugs of more difficult designs and greater 
variety of coloring, dainty bed blankets, and real hammocks 
for the dolls. The little weavers sing and smile at their 
work, forget to be naughty and make thousands of original 
patterns from a limited variety of colors. ‘To watch a class 
at work for one period would, I am sure, convince the most 
conservative of the educational value of hand training. 


Rattan and raffia work are done in third grade. From 
these materials are made table mats, teapot stands, napkin 
rings, rattles, spool baskets, silver baskets, waste baskets, 
lunch baskets, knife and fork trays, and flower jar covers. 
These articles are all useful and durable, and thousands of 
them are to-day in use in the homes of Minneapolis. 


The fourth grade work is largely basketry and braided 
raffia work. ‘The baskets are of more difficult stitches, pat- 
terns and shapes. In many cases they are exact reproduc- 
tions of fhe famous Indian and Mexican basketry of which 
we hear so much and see so little. The braided raffia has 
been made into shopping bags, belts, handkerchief cases, 
jewel cases, covers for glasses, and beautiful hats. The 
possibilities of rattan and raffia work are almost limitless and 
the materials comparatively inexpensive. The pupils be- 
come so interested that they purchase material and do much 
home work. 


The course of work here outlined costs only about twenty 
cents per child and the results will be beneficial to all lines 
of work. That industrial work teaches honesty, originality 
of form, arouses thought and interest, and helps to build 
character cannot be doubted by those who give it an honest 
trial. Try it, teachers, and /ee/ and see the results of a sys- 
tematic course. Industrial training is the open door to 
many unsolved problems. 
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Possibilities in Paper III 


MARTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor of Drawing, New London, Conn, 


(All rights reserved) 


ETWEEN the color of October and the white bril- 
B liancy of December, November appears a half-tone 
in gray. Autumn fun is over and Christmas merri- 
ment still a thing of the future, so it is easy to let 
the grayness of the month befog the life of the school-room, 
unless one makes an effort to see the gladness which the 
very gray suggests, for the bareness of gleaned fields and 
orchards means the gladness of full garners. ‘The children 
will catch the spirit of the days by making harvest cuttings 
of the fruits and nuts as they made leaf cuttings for 
October. 
For this purpose fruits should be selected that are definite 
in color, typical in form, and firm and dry when cut. 
Nothing quite equals for this work the autumn varieties of 
pears and apples, though lemons, oranges and bananas can 
be used by cutting them open an hour or so before lesson 
and drying on blotting paper. All fruit should be prepared 
by cutting in halves longitudinally, to show its form. One 
half can be used by several children. It should first be out- 
lined on practice paper and the children watched to see that 
they carefully follow the outline of the fruit, and keep their 
pencils close to it that every difference in form may be 
noted. Then all well made outlines can be cut out and 
used for patterns in cutting the form from colored paper. 
Sheets of different colors should be laid out at the begin- 
ning of the lesson, among others the required colors, and the 
children asked to select those which correspond with the 
coloring of their fruit. It is best to choose fruit of one 
color only, as an apple entirely red, rather than one mixed 
with yellow, or green; the color impression is stronger and 
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harvest work the first of November, so there will be plenty 
of time for the Thanksgiving picture. 

This month the large picture is best developed, progres. 
sively with the story. To do this the outlines should phe 
made on the white side of the paper, before the lesson, ang 
the teacher can cut as she tells the story, or, if she is not an 
adept at cutting, can have the the necessary parts of the 
picture cut before the lesson and mount them while she talks. 


The Long-Ago Thanksgiving 


When little Priscilla awoke in the morning she always 
thought, “I am so glad I am here with father and mother,” 
“J am so glad our house is here, and’”’—one little hand 
would slip over her curly head —“ I am so glad my scalp js 
here!” Not that she really thought it was gone, but it was 
a comfort to feel it. It wouldn’t be pleasant to think of jt 
in a string with many others, carried off by some Indian; 
and it wouldn’t be pleasant without it. You see, when 
Priscilla awoke on any day with her friends alive and her 
log-house unburned and her curly scalp all whole, it was 
something to be very glad about, for days often came when 
Priscilla’s neighbors had missed such things, and some day 
she knew it might happen to her, and it would have been 
very unfortunate to have had it happen before Thanksgiving 
Day, for then she mightn’t have felt so very thankful. As 
it was, she had a glad little face as she scrambled into her 
homespun dress. She peered out between the logs, in the 
loft where she slept, to see if there were any dark figures 
hidden in the underbrush back of the cabin; but all she 
saw was freshly fallen snow and some wild rabbits bobbing 
in and out the brush. The sky was very blue and the air 
very keen as it cut through the chinks between the logs. 
Priscilla crept down the ladder from the loft to the log 
kitchen. The wind was sifting the snow through the cracks 
on the windward side, and only a little sunshine could come 
through the two small, square 
windows, but there was what 
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Ee | Priscilla’s brother called “ log- 
shine,” instead, for in the big, 
stone fire-place huge logs were 


crackling and throwing up leap- 
&& ing flames. 


Priscilla’s mother swung a 
great iron kettle on the crane, 
over the flames, in which the 
yellow hasty pudding soon bub- 
bled and sputtered. The board 
table was spread in front of the 
fire-place. How comfortable it 
all looked! Let us cut a pict- 
ure of the fire-place. We will 
make the flue gray because the 
real flue was gray stone, and 
we will make the mantel dark 
brown because that was the 

a> color of the old oak plank it 
RA was made of, and the walls 
— around it a darker brown, like 
the bark on the rough hewn 
logs. ‘The floor must be light, 
the color of sand with which 
it was sprinkled. In the cor- 








can be more truly reproduced in paper. The best colors in 
apples are dark red, bright red, bright yellow, yellow green 
and russet. In the same manner nuts are interesting to re- 
produce. Any kind of nut which can be separated in lon- 
gitudinal halves can be used. Among the best are the 
chestnut, hazelnut and butternut. A pretty cutting is made 
by developing the chestnuts in brown paper and their leaves 
in gold and mounting one leaf with several chestnuts as 
though dropped beside it. All this practice in making out- 
lines from the actual natural object develops remarkably the 
power for correct seeing, and so for correct free-hand draw- 
ing, which is usually so exceedingly “ free ” in small children 
as to be almost wholly imaginative. It is best to finish the 





ner beside the mantel we must 
place the old clock, which Pris- 
cilla’s father brought from England. We will make that the 
color of the mantel, too, except the face, which must be 
white ; and we will mark the hours on it with our pencils. 
On the other side of the fire-place we will put Priscilla’s 
little cricket, on which she used to sit at her father’s feet 
while he told her stories of dear old England. ‘The frame- 
work of it must be brown, like the clock, but the top shall 
be red, because Priscilla liked red, and this cricket was her 
very own. Now we will place the andirons and build the 
fire. 
The andirons were all of iron, so we will cut them from 
black paper, and the logs, too, so they will look charred ; 
and the flames to curl around them must be of bright 
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orange and yellow. Now we must place the iron crane; 
that is black, like the andirons, and so is the big kettle 
which we must swing from it. Now our picture is done, 
except the pewter plates. Priscilla’s mother always kept 
these very bright and placed them in a row on the mantel. 
They looked like silver, so we will cut them from silver 
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Tom’s eyes would rain, too, for Tom was hoping for a pair 
of skates to be thankful for and a chance to try them, for 
Thanksgiving often brought ice where Tom lived. However, 
Tom’s fun could not be drowned in even a three days’ 
rain. 

“I know something I can do,” he said, on the third rainy 








paper. There, now you can see what Priscilla looked at 
while she ate her Thanksgiving breakfast (holding up the 
finished picture). That is where her dinner was cooked, 
too. After the breakfast work was over, Priscilla’s mother 
tied on her hood and wrapped her in her long cloak, while 
her father and brothers took down their guns from the 
rafters and made ready for church. Before they started, 
they stood in a little group with bowed heads while her 
father said: “We have been saved from famine. The good 
Mayflower has brought us food and seed ; we have reaped a 
bountiful harvest; let us be thankful; let us serve the Lord 
with gladness and enter His courts with praise.” Then, with 
guns and Bibles in hand, they waded through the fresh snow 
to the big Meeting-house. Little Priscilla sat very straight 
and listened very carefully for two long hours and was very, 
very thankful when the last hymn was sung and she could 
wade home again to the great dinner of wild turkey. It was 
her first feast. How wonderfui it seemed to her to see any- 
thing different than corn porridge. 

After the marvelous dinner, the dear father and brothers 
heaped up the logs on the fire and sat and watched the 
flames, while little Priscilla, on her cricket, snuggled close 
to their side and forgot the hunger and the cold of the past, 
as she heard them talk of the country they had left behind, 
and the country they were going to make —the country 
they did make for you and me. 


A Glad Boy 


Tom was such a glad boy. Nothing happened, but it 
somehow made him glad ; perhaps it was because his birthday 
came on Thanksgiving day. Certainly all Tom’s family gave 
thanks for him. He was not a big boy, he was short and 
chubby with the jolliest little laugh. When it rained stead- 
ily for three days before Thanksgiving, everybody thought 











morning, and disappeared out-of-doors under a big umbrella. 
Everybody wondered, but nobody knew just where these fat 
little legs were going. Tom said it was his “ thankful secret” 
and bye and bye came into the house again looking like the 
rising sun for freshness. ‘You never knew it to rain hard 
four days together, did you, mamma?” he asked bravely, and 
mamma had to admit that she never did. 

“Then it’s sure to be pleasant to-morrow and Grandma 
says that it most always clears off cold this season, and cold 
and pleasant means ice, I guess,” and Tom’s eyes laughed. 
Of course “ Old Weather Probabilities ’’ couldn’t disappoint 
such a boy as that who would always see the bright side aad 
so always had a bright side to see. A cold, bright Thanks- 
giving dawned all the icier for the long rain and Tom came 
laughing down to breakfast. He said his “ thankful secret” 
was under everybody’s plate and that they must lift their 
plates at once when he should count, “ One, two, three!” 
everbody did with an “oh!” and an “ah!” for under each 
plate was a merry faced pansy. ‘“That’s what the warm 
rain did,” said Tom, “ brought ’em out on purpose for to-day 
to make us thankful. I found ’em yesterday before things 
froze up. Aren’t they jolly, though? I think they are the 
thankfullest flowers that grow, don’t you—’cause they 
always look so glad ?” 

‘“‘ Well then, here is something to keep a thankful looking 
boy, thankful,” laughed papa, sliding into Tom’s chair 
shiny skates, and “here is something to keep his head 
warm,” said mamma, pulling over his ears a fine new red 
skating cap; and at the same time Grandma pulled some 
red mittens on each hand and hung over his arm a red felt 
skating bag. 

‘“‘ All fitted up for business now, 


said papa. “Qh, I 


am so glad!” beamed Tom, which made everybody glad, 
too, and he ended the day with a fine time on the ice. 
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Here is the lake back of Tom’s house and Tom going out 
to try his skates. 


Requirements for Cut Pictures 


The Fireplace 


Order of cutting the picture: 

First lesson—Wall section and clock 

Second lesson—Floor section, cricket, and crane 

Third lesson—Flue, mantel, plates 

Fourth lesson—Andirons, logs, fire, and kettle 

Order of mounting: Wall and floor sections, flue, mantel, 
plates, clock, cricket, andirons, logs, flames, crane, kettle 


CoLor SCHEME 


Wall section—dark brown (Prang) 

Floor section—a yellow, light (Milton Bradley Co.) 

Clock, mantle, and frame-work of cricket — darker brown 
(Prang) 

Back of flue—dark gray (Prang) 

Sides of flue—light gray (Prang) . 

Andirons, logs, kettle—black (M. B. Co.) 

Flames—yellow orange and lighter yellow orange (Prang) 

Cushion of cricket—red (Prang) 

Plates—silvered paper 

Clock face—a yellow, light (M. B. Co.) 


Tom 


Order of cutting picture : 
First lesson—Sky and one tree section 
Second lesson—Lake and tree section 
Third lesson—Land and jacket 
Fourth lesson— Legs, trousers, cap, mitten, and bag. 
Order of mounting: Sky, lake, land, trees, trousers, legs, 
jacket, cap, mitten, bag. 


CoLor SCHEME 


Sky—green blue tint No. 2 (M. B. Co.) 

Lake—white (M. B. Co.) 

Distant hemlocks—blue green, shade No. 2 (M. B. Co.) 
Ground—warm gray No. 1 (M. B. Co.) 

Jacket—darker gray (Prang) 

Trousers—gray (Prang) 

Legs—black (M. B. Co.) 

Cap, mitten, and bag—red ( Prang) 





“ All Mine” 


The fields, and the woods in the fields, are mine; 
The rivers that follow their beds of stones, 
The willows that shelter the resting kine, 
The stateliest cedars of all the zones. 


The yellowest gold of the mountain steep, 
The ingots of caves which the seas immerse, 
The worlds upon worlds which unfettered sweep 
Through the measureless maze of the universe. 


For surer and surer I daily grow 
That God has set nothing beyond my reach; 
That all things are mine if I make them so, 
By reading a truth they were meant to teach. 
— James Leroy Stockton. 





Plymouth Rock 


A flag-raising was held at the school-house, and after the ban- 
ner had been flung to the breeze there was an exhibition of the 
drawings which the pupils had made and the work they had done 
during the year. The teacher had recited to the class the story 
of the landing of the Pilgrims, and after she had finished, she re- 
quested each pupil to try to draw from his or her imagination a 
picture of the Plymouth Rock. 

Most of them went to work at once, but one little fellow hesi- 
tated and at length raised his hand. 

*¢ Well, Willie, what is it?” asked the teacher. 

‘+ Please, ma’am, do you want us to draw a heu or a rooster?” 
— Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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Practical Devices in Addition 


ANNA B. BADLAM 


ge 
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NoTE: — Arrange either for board or chart work; if, for the latter, 
the group for the center will need to be mounted upon separate card- 
board circles, which can be suspended, as desired, from a small hook in 
the center of the chart, 


Method: 
1. Place any one of the following in the center: 





To the center group add any group in the circumference. 
Add to each group in the circumference the group which is 
in the center. 

2. Add any “wo groups in the circumference, then add 
the group in the cenéer. Start from the group in the center 
and add to it ¢wo groups in the circumference. 

3- As the class becomes expert, add any ¢hree or four 
groups in the circumference, then add the group in the 
center, Start from the group in the cenéer and add to it any 
three or four groups in the circumference. 

4. Vary the exercise by allowing individuals to point and 
to add the groups aloud ; encourage vigilance on the part of 
the class to detect errors by allowing any child, who can cor- 


rect a mistake, to act the part of teacher and to call upon 
individuals to add aloud, as he points to the several groups. 





II. 


Notre :— Arrange either for board or chart work. See Device I. 
Large calendar figures are excellent for chart use. 


Method: 


1. Place any figure from 1 to 10 in the center. Add 
apy figure in the circumference to the figure in the center. 
Add the figure in the center to any figure in the circum- 
ference. 

2. Add any wo figures in the circumference, then add 
the figure in the center. Starting with the center figure, 
add to it any “wo figures — in succession — in the circum- 
ference. 

3- Extend the work until the class can add ¢hree or four 
figures in succession, starting from center to circumference 
or from circumference to center. 
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4. Vary the exercises by calling on individual children to 
oint to figures and to add aloud. Encourage the class to 
give attention and to correct mistakes. Reward attention 
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errors. Stand before the class with cards in hand, and show 
a succession of figures to be added silently. Call upon 
some volunteer for the answer ; (if incorrect, call upon some 
child in the other division to correct it); take the cards, 
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and vigilance by allowing individuals to act the part of 
teacher. 
Ill. 


Notr.— Arrange either for board or chart work. 


Method: 

1. Point to any number of figures in succession, while 
the class adds silently. If the pointer be held in the left 
laud, the right hand can be employed in making on the 





board a memorandum of the figures, in the order of point- 
ing ; for the benefit of the slow and inaccurate children have 
the figures, thus noted, added aloud by some child. 

2. Call for volunteers to point to a succession of figures 
and to add silently. Keep tally with the figures selected 
and call upon some child to verify the work by adding aloud 
from these figures, which have been placed upon the board. 
Thus, the first step in the addition of single columns may be 
easily taught. 

Norr.—In permitting individuals to point, the teacher must guard 
against the child wanting to select figures which will make the addition 


too simple or too monotonous; variety in combinations is the thing to be 
secured, 


IV. 


Notr.—Select /arge calendar figures from 1 to 10 and mount them 
upon cards of a suitable size. 


Method: fe 
Arrange the cards in irregular order in a pile. Divide the 


class into halves; call upon one division for the answers, 
while the other division is to be called upon to correct 














which were employed for this addition (in precisely the same 
order) and call upon some child to add aloud to verify the 
work, 


Note.—Five minutes, each session, devoted to work of this nature give 
excellent practice in sight addition, and insure uniform attention, and 
general accuracy on the part of the class. Change the divisions daily, in 
order that the whole class may have its share of work. 





Method for Word Drill 


M. E, Linp 


All up-to-date primary teachers are familiar with the best 
methods of presenting a new word ; but all teachers are not 
successful in their attempts to so impress it upon the little 
one’s mind that it will be retained. 

It is of course necessary to choose words with reference 
to the readers that are to be used later. After choosing the 
word, make your plans for the day with care and with con- 
stant reference to the new word. 

If possible let your morning talk be about it. This can 
usually be done, particularly when the word is an object 
such as baby, bird, house, etc. 

Supposing the word to be “baby,” lead the children to 
talk about the wee ones at home and let the songs that are 
sung during the morning exercises, be such as, “ Make a 
Ball for Baby,” “ Hush, be Still as Any Mouse,” etc. 

Should your word be “bird,” take the trouble to borrow 
some one’s pet canary and have an interesting general 
lesson. Sing “ Birdies’ Ball,” after it. 

In every case possible have the object itself in the room ; 
at least have a good picture of it. The words are not so 
many and varied but that this can be done. 

Next will come the presentation lesson, which must be 
followed by the proper drill work. ‘The little ones cannot 
always be either writing the new word or studying it quietly 
from the board; therefore it is necessary and beneficial to 
use proper busy work. 

With the very new beginners, nothing is better than trac- 
ing. Write the word upon the board as many times as you 
have pupils and let them trace many times. 

Write it with chalk upon each desk and have them form 
the word with corn or pegs. 

Give each child a piece of paper on which you have 
written the word in large characters and let them color each 
letter to suit themselves. 

Give them tissue paper to lay over this and trace. 

After using some of these or similar methods to famil- 
iarize them with the form, let them write from a copy, either 
at the board or at their seats. 

As soon as they can neatly write a new word, it is a good 
plan to have them put it in a little booklet made of two or 
three sheets of paper, in which they have written each word 
in the order learned. 

They thus have a list of all their words and they take 
added pains in striving to write each word well enough to 
be put in the booklet. 

It makes an excellent review to pass these and have them 
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quickly find the different words as called for. Sometimes 
have the best pupils call for the words. 

Let them exchange and see if they can then find the 
words. 

Tell them a story using the new word as central thought. 
Have them draw an imaginary picture and find how many 
can write the word under the object. 

Have them make a drawing of the object and cut out. 

Give them letters with which to make the word a certain 
number of times. 

If the object is simple in outline such as ball, apple, or 
book, have a clay lesson and let them mould it. If it is 
house, yard, fence, or the like, give them blocks and splints 
with which to build it. 

If it is table or chair, use toothpicks and soaked beans 
and let them make one. 

Be inventive and use busy work that will correlate exactly 
with the new word. 

Finger plays and games may also be made use of in this 
connection. 

This all means work in planning; but it is well worth the 
effort as will soon be seen in the results obtained. 





Another Method for Word Drill 


A PRIMARY TEACHER 


I have found a very simple device for a word drill, which 
I think may be helpful to other primary teachers. My 
pupils are beginning, and after they had learned about 
thirty words, I prepared thirty cards, each one having one 
of the words written upon it. For the purpose I used the 
backs of paper tablets furnished by the school. ‘The cards 
are about 6xg inches, brown in color and moderately stiff. 
I clipped off the corners as they are apt to break over and 
look untidy. Using ink and a small brush I carefully wrote 
each word as large as the card permitted. 
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These cards I used in many ways. Sometimes we set 
them up all around the room on the chalk-ledge and a child 
beginning at one end, names all the cards he can, taking 
them up in his hand as he goes along, but leaving those he 
does not know. As he tells them he must hold each one 
up for the class to see. He must speak distinctly, loud 
enough for all to hear, but in a pleasant voice, so we may 
enjoy listening. When he has named all he can, he puts 
back the cards ready for the next pupil. This is an excel- 
lent way to discover which words are not firmly fixed in 
their minds. ° 

Sometimes I have them gather up the cards they do no 
know, which amounts to the same thing as the foregoing, 
but seems an entirely different game to the children. 

How much more the words mean to a child when he can 
handle them and talk about them and how much better he 
remembers them. As they learn new words I add these to 
the cards and so interest never lags, but rather grows with 
the pile of cards. 

Sometimes for the sake of variety I ask them to bring me 
all the cards that tell the names of things good to eat, things 
they can do, things found in our room, etc. 

The cards are very useful for visualization. Each child 
receives a card which he studies at his seat and then writes 
on the blackboard. If he does not remember all of his 
word, he must erase what he has written, return to his seat 
and study his card once more. After he has compared his 
work with the word on the card and found it correct, he 
helps himseif to another card and studies that, etc. It is 
remarkable how soon they learn to leave no word on the 
blackboard that is not exactly correct. 

Another somewhat different use of the cards is the follow- 
ing. Oftentimes older children come to me to ask in what 
way they can help their brothers and sisters who are in my 
room. I refer them to the cards, give them paper and 
pencil and let them copy all the words the class has learned. 
Thus they get a complete list, while I am able to go on 
with my work. These are a few of the uses of the cards, 
but I continually discover new ones. 


November Lullaby 
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Paper Folding III 


FRANCES LILLIAN TAYLOR, Principal of Training School, Galesburg, Ill. 


MONG the penny pictures which have brought to 
our school such timely aid isa copy of an interest- 


ing painting representing Plymouth in 1622. 

This picture shows the main street of the settle- 
ment ascending by gentle slope to the square fort which 
overlooks the bay. On the side toward the water are eight 
log houses, one of which is a store house. The names of 
the heads of families occupying the seven dwellings are 
printed on the lower margin of the picture. 

Standing alone on the opposite side of the street is the 
home of Governor Bradford. ‘This house has quite an im- 
portant look by reason of its large square yard inclosed with 
a palisade fence. A part of the ancient Indian field on 
which the settlement was made appears at the right of the 
scene. Here are shown two of the Pilgrims harvesting the 
grain. The fact that this field was held in common until 
after Governor Bradford’s division of land in the spring of 
1623 gives additional interest to the picture. 

No story is more enjoyed by children in any grade than 
that of the J/ayflower. But the account should not end 
with the well-known but somewhat improbable pictures 
which represent the landing of the Pilgrims. The daily life 
of these early settlers in the wilderness was no less heroic 
than their voyage to unknown lands. ‘The log houses car- 
peted with sand and lighted by windows of oiled paper, the 
great fire-places, the rude furniture, the quaint garments ; 
in fact, every detail of their customs and manners may and 
should possess an interest for the American child rivaling 
that of Robinson Crusoe. 

For all these reasons the quaint picture of early Ply- 
mouth, here described, is most valuable, because it gives a 
setting of reality to the vague ideas which children obtain 
through description alone. : 

The simple arrangement of the few houses along the 
street, the hill surmounted by the square log fort, the land 
sloping down to the water-—— make the scene peculiarly 
adapted to representation in the sand table, if such there be 
in the primary school. In any case, the attempt on the 
part of the children to represent the scene, even on the 
teacher’s desk, will awaken their minds to an intense interest 
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Fig C 


in everything pertaining to the manner of living in the early 
days. 

The houses and fort, together with many articles of furni- 
ture, can easily be constructed by paper folding. 


The House 


Let each child be provided with a piece of paper eight 
inches square. ‘The following directions will secure the de- 
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sired results, provided the teacher is watchful to see that 
each child follows accurately the directions as they are 


given. 


‘Lay the paper on the desk with an edge toward the front. 

Fold the front edge on the back edge ; crease and unfold. 

Fold the front edge to the middle crease. Fold the back 
edge to the same crease. Unfold. If correct, the square 
paper is divided by creases into four equal oblongs. 

Fold the right edge to the left edge. Unfold. 

Fold the right edge to the last crease made, and fold the 

















ad 
Fig.2 


left edge to the same line. Unfold. The paper now shows 
sixteen equal squares. 

Let six cuts be made as indicated by the heavy lines in 
Fig. 1. This pattern can be easily shaped into a house 
similar to that represented in Fig. 2. No new creases or 
folds should be made, but the house should be kept in place 
by a little paste or by two pins. 





The Fort 


Let each pupil fold an eight-inch square into sixteen 
square inches by the directions given above. Make four 
cuts, omitting the middle cut on each side, marked ¢ in Fig. 
1. If sharply creased this paper will seem, almost of itself, 
to fall into the well-known box form. The inverted box, 
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Fig 3 


carefully pasted, represents quite fairly the fort on the hill. 
A fine picture of this fort is shown in the Hawthorne Second 
Reader. By the addition of a door and windows the chil- 
dren will feel entirely satisfied with its likeness to the 
picture. 

After the little village has been laid out, either on the 
sand table or on the school-room floor, the children may 
complete Governor Bradford’s residence, by constructing a 
second house of a six-inch square to represent the addition 
which probably served as a kitchen. Quite a variety of fur- 
niture can also be made from folding paper. 


The Chest 


In New England attics the old-fashioned wooden chest is 
stillcommon. This is usually a plain, rectangular wooden 
box, well made, with lid fastened on hinges and turnished 
with lock and key. Carved chests of cedar are highly val- 
ued as heirlooms. 

To represent the chest in paper, let each child be provided 
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with a four-inch square. This should be folded and cut as 
in Fig. 1. After the six cuts are made two corners on the 
same side should be entirely removed. The ends of the 
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Fig. 5 


miniature box should be carefully and firmly pasted. See 
Fig. 5. 


The Bench and Footstool 


It will be found that a bench made from a three-inch 
square bears about the right proportion to a table made from 
a four-inch square. The children like to make four benches, 
which they place around their square tables with an air of 
great satisfaction. The directions for making the bench are 
as follows : 

Place a three-inch square on the desk and fold the front 
edge on the back edge. Do not unfold, but fold the front 
edge, now double, on the back edge. An oblong of four 
thicknesses of paper results. Let the two ends of this ob- 
long be folded together, creasing very lightly in order to in- 
dicate the exact middle. Smooth out the crease made and 
fold the two ends to meet exactly in the middle. Unfold in 


such a way as to leave the ends pointing up. Turn over 
this form and the 
— bench is complete. 

in See Fig. 4. 





The separation of 
four-inch squares into 
two-inch squares by 
cutting or tearing fur- 
nishes excellent prac- 
tice in manual train- 
ing. These two-inch 
squares may be used for the folding of foot-stools accord- 
ing to the directions given for making benches. 


Fig.4 


The Table 


The inverted box form already described is often used for 
a table. A much easier folding of a square table which re- 
quires no pasting is here given. 

For variety in language and in order to prevent anticipa- 
tion on the part of the children the wording and order of 
the directions should be frequently changed. 

Let four-inch squares be distributed. Fold two opposite 
edges together and lay the oblong thus formed from right to 
left upon the desk. Fold the two ends of this oblong to- 
gether and crease lightly to indicate the middle line. Fold 
the ends of the oblong to this middle line and crease very 
sharply. Unfold, letting the edges point upward. As these 
two ends form the supports or legs of the square table it is 
necessary that the folding and creasing should be accurate 
and the paper smooth. 

All the forms for which direction is here given can be 
folded from squares of paper of any dimensions, but the pro- 
portion of one object to another can better be shown by 
using the sizes indicated. 

It may be objected by some that the forms advised by 
this lesson are not useful when completed. Construction in 
the school-room may serve a number of uses, and many ex- 
ercises in paper folding, like many exercises in drawing are 
useful, not so much in objective results as in the interest 
which they arouse in the child. 


Nore.—The picture referred to in this article is Number 2069 of 
Brown’s Famous Pictures. 
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Our Thanksgiving Program 


KATE S. HUBBARD, Sioux City, Ia. 


we knew it must be something not too old and not too 

startlingly new ; something that would not take all the 

strength and nervous energy of teacher and pupils, and 
yet be intensely interesting to every child and visitor. Al] 
these points had been kept in mind during our morning 
talks and some of the rest periods for several weeks preced- 
ing Thanksgiving, and although the children did not realize 
the fact, much of our Thanksgiving program was ready long 
before the time it was to be presented. We had learned 
some good recitations and songs, and practiced a fine new 
marching exercise. Several special pieces were left to be 
prepared, after school, during the week before Thanks- 
giving. 

A simple plan of presenting the program was decided 
upon. ‘The first part was to be given with the children in 
their usual places, and the second part with the children 
standing in acircle. The morning of the day we were to 
celebrate, the children brought bags of fruits, vegetables, 
nuts, glasses of jelly, jars and cans of fruit, or anything they 
would like to have us send to someone who was poor and 
ill, or to our charitable institutions. The children knew that 
even the potatoes, parsnips and turnips must have clean 
faces on that day, for they were to appear in public; so 
everything showed evidences of a vigorous scrubbing. At 
noon all the offerings were placed on the number table, 
which had been covered with a fine white table-cloth. In 
the center was a tall, slender jar filled with a few artistic 
corn-stalks, dried grasses and bunches of grain, and around 
this was a great mound of fruits and vegetables of every 
color — the good and wonderful things that had been grow- 
ing for us all summer, A few ears of bright yellow corn 
helped the effect wonderfully. The other things the chil- 
dren had brought were placed at the ends of the table and 
in a great basket under the table. How those dear little 
people did enjoy looking at that table. It was not only 
a really nice thing to look at, but all the children had con- 
tributed something and they were going to help someone 
else have a pleasant Thanksgiving. With great pride little 
John Deeds pointed to the two immense red onions for his 
contribution. 

During the first part of the exercises, with the children in 
their usual places, we had a short program which included 
some songs, two or three recitations, a selection recited by 
the whole school, and the marching exercise. While sing- 
ing one song — Emilie Poulsson’s “‘ Making Bread ’’— they 
stood by the side of their desks, using the desks for tables 
and later for stoves, they showed us just how bread was 
made. 

The marching exercise was given after they had been 
sitting a few minutes and was so much enjoyed by the 
children and their visitors that others might like to try it, so 
the following directions may be of some help. The teacher, 
seated at the instrument, played several chords as rising 
signals and then began a bright march, giving the following 
orders in an ordinary tone of voice, allowing several meas- 
ures of the march for the execution of each order : 


| was time to arrange the Thanksgiving program, and 


“Time!” Children stand marking time with their 
feet. 
“Arms!’? Arms extended outward even with shoul- 
ders. 
“March!” March to within a few feet of the front of 
the room. 
“ Halt!’ Stand still, marking time. 
“Arms!” Arms dropped by sides. 
“South!” Marking time, turn, facing the south. 


“East!’’ Turn, facing east, ready to march back to 


places. 


“Arms!” Arms extended outward. 
‘“*March!” March down aisles to places. 

“Halt!” Stand still, beside desks. 
‘Arms!’ Arms dropped by sides. 
“South!” Turn, facing south. 
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“West!” Turn, facing front of room. 
“Rest!” Quiet, ready to take seats, or march forward 
again. 


This same exercise was repeated, only having hands on 
hips instead of arms extended. If a class is seated, with 
seats in rows running north and south, the directions for 
turning would have to be changed. 

When the arms are extended each row forms a straight 
line across the room as the hands will overlap, and when a 
roomful of these rows of bright little people step forward 
keeping perfect lines and perfect time, it is an inspiring 
sight. ‘To do this well requires practice and patience, but 
it should be done gradually, and a short exercise learned in 
this way is an excellent drill. 

Another feature was an impromptu talk given by a very 
bright small boy. Standing by the blackboard, with a 
pointer in his hand, he explained the scenes shown in a 
picture about four yards long. This picture had been 
drawn upon the board during three morning talks when we 
were talking about wheat, and it developed into something 
like a “chalk table.” The drawings made one morning 
were left upon the board and the picture was added to the 
next morning, and when completed was left upon the board 
for several days. First there were several little spots that 
represented grains of wheat, then there was a wheat field ; 
this was followed by scenes of a field with wheat in the 
shocks, a threshing machine at work, hauling wheat to the 
mill, sacks of flour being taken to the store, and last of all, 
pictures of things that their mothers made from flour after 
they had bought it at the store. The little boy told the 
story well and it proved to be an interesting and novel addi- 
tion to the exercises. The first part of the program did not 
occupy more than twenty minutes. 

For the second part the children marched to the front of 
the room, forming a circle inside of which was the Thanks- 
giving table. At the signal to stop marching the children 
in front of our guests stepped aside and the circle was en- 
larged so it included the guests. Then we had more songs 
and recitations, the performers taking their places inside 
the circle when called upon. We also had an informal 
Thanksgiving talk, reviewing some of the things we had 
learned about Thanksgiving and why we observed the day. 

A description of several of the pieces may be helpful and 
suggestive. Great care was taken to select the child best 
suited for each part. Probably many have used the verses 
called, “The History of a Deed,” which is taken from the 
Youth’s Companion, but for those who have not, it is given 
here. It was spoken by three little boys and two girls. 

When the piece was announced, each child, excepting 
the boy who was to speak about the pie, stepped to the 
table and procured the object that was to be used. A very 
tiny girl who had never spoken in public before, held up a 
pumpkin seed and was brave enough to say, 

“ Just a little seed, 
Very small indeed, 
Put it in the ground, 
In a little mound, 
And wait and see 
What it will be.” 

Now a boy, looking at the thrifty, green, tissue paper vine 
which he had laid on the floor at his feet, said, 


“The seed became a lovely vine, 
That o’er the brown earth used to twine, 
And at our feet so very low 
Went on and on, to grow and grow.” 


Holding up a gorgeous, vellow, crinkled paper pumpkin 
blossom, a small girl said, 


“The summer rain, the summer shine, 
That wet and warmed the pretty vine, 
Had somehow quite a wondrous power, 
Which wrought this lovely yellow flower.” 


A sturdy little boy who had, been strong enough to roll a 
yellow pumpkin from under the table to his place, looked at 
it and recited, 


‘The little flower grew and grew, 
In sun, and shower and moistening dew, 
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And when the leaves began to fall, 
There lay this gorgeous yellow ball — 
The prize for harvest best of all.” 


Now a bright, plump, rosy cheeked small boy, just the 
kind who looked as though he could thoroughly enjoy pie, 
recited the following verse and at the beginning of the last 
line stepped to the table and taking a fine pumpkin pie in 
both hands held it out to the admiring gaze of the audience. 


“Hurrah for the tiny seed! 
Hurrah for the flower and vine! 
Hurrah for the golden pumpkin, 
Yellow and plump and fine! 
But better than all beginnings, 
Is the end of the whole procession — 
This glorious pumpkin pie.” 


Another piece called “ Little Miss Apple,” was spoken by 
a dear little girl with dancing dark eyes and rosy cheeks. 
She knew just where to find her big red apple on the table, 
and with it in her hand spoke her piece in a sweet clear 
voice, holding the apple out invitingly at the last line. 


“T’m little Miss Apple, 
My home’s in a tree, 
Far up in the branches, 
Where no one can see. 
I list to the birdies, 
I swing in the breeze, 


I laugh in the sunshine, 

I hide in the leaves. 
My cheeks are so rosy, 

My pulp is so white, 
I know I am juicy, 

Do please take a bite.” 


Another number which was well received told about fruits, 
and was spoken by four children. They selected from the 
table the fruit that was needed and each child had one 
verse to recite. 


“ This is an orange, and all the year round 
On the trees in Florida they are found; 
And sweet white blossoms one always sees 
While green and ripe oranges hang on the trees. 


“ This is an apple, so round and red; 
They grow in a great many states ’tis said; 
And nothing is prettier for one to see 
Than the pink and white buds of an apple tree. 


“ This is a banana, and from many miles, 
It comes to us from the southern isles. 
It is always warm where the bananas grow, 
And there’s nothing I like so well, you know. 


“ Lemons grow in warm countries, too; 
If we had no lemons, what should we do? 
We make lemonade and it’s good, I think; 
There’s nothing I like so well to drink.” 


(This was taken from an Iowa “ Arbor Day Leaflet,” published by the 
State Supt.) 


At the close of our program the children all marched 
around the circle, then into the cloak room, and from the 
expression on the faces one would judge that they felt very 
happy and were thankful for a great many things. 


The Open Heart 


Would you understand 
The language with no word, 
The speech of brook and bird, 
Of waves along the sand? 


Would you make your own 
The meaning of the leaves, 
The song the silence weaves 
Where little winds made moan? 


Would you know how sweet 
The falling of the rill, 
The calling on the hill — 

All tunes the days repeat? 


Neither alms nor art 
Nor toil can help you hear: 
The secret of the ear 
Is in the open heart. 
—John Vance Cheney. 
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The Foot Ruler in Number Work 
EsTHER Wuite, Decatur, Ill. 

CHILD cannot be in school a whole year without 
A learning a great deal of number incidentally. The 

facts that he learns in this way are real, practical 

number problems. For example, I want the books 
distributed in a class, I say, ‘‘ James may get books for the 
pupils sitting in his row.” James must first count the 
pupils, then the books, and passes them. If the teacher is 
on the alert she may do practical number work in every 
recitation. 

My pupils were much interested in the number work they 
did this year in connection with the use of the foot ruler. 
We began by measuring the heights of the pupils, and the 
length of books, desks, and other objects in the room. We 
drew one-foot lines on the blackboard. We drew six-inch 
lines, four-inch lines, etc., and learned from this how many 
sixes and how many fours, etc., in twelve. We saw that the 
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safe in saying that they now know more number than a 
mechanical rotation from one to twelve. ‘They know how 
many each number means up to twelve, and by the use of 
the ruler they learned the facts within their comprehension, 
about twelve and the numbers preceding twelve. 

I tried to take advantage of every opportunity for number 
problems. These were some of them. ‘“ How many inches 
do the walls lack of being one foot high?’”’ From this we 
learned that ten and two are twelve, or, that two from 
twelve leaves ten. ‘‘ The strips of paper are ten and one- 
half inches long, how many inches less than a foot is that?’ 
We saw that ten and one-half and one and one-half are 
twelve, or, one and one-half from twelve leaves ten and one- 
half. “The width of the wall paper is seven inches, how 
many inches less than a foot is that?’’ We learned from 
this that seven and five are twelve, or that seven from twelve 
leaves five, etc. 

This is only one device for teaching number in the first 
grade. There are many devices equally as good or better; 





















































Fig. 1. 


six-inch line was just one half of the twelve-inch line. The 
four-inch line was one third of the twelve-inch, line etc. 
The child retains facts that he gets in this way. He sees 
them, he wses them, therefore they mean something to 
him, 

When we learned to handle the ruler easily we made a 
playhouse of three rooms. We made it of heavy mounting 
paste board. The walls were ten inches high, the windows 
four by six inches, and the doors four by eight inches. 
These measurements were made by the pupils. They made 
wall paper for the playhouse. This was made on a scale 
and by the use of the ruler. The lines on the wall paper 
were drawn with colored pencils, and an inch apart, then 
crossed as you see in the pattern. They made the border 
by folding and then cutting. 

The wall paper was made of plain tablet paper. The 
sheets were ten and one-half inches high and we allowed 
one inch for the border to cover; we learned from this that 
we had to take one and one-half inches of the length of the 
strips. The rooms were measured to see how many strips 
were needed. This was done by using the width (which 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3. 


then why give something that is purely mechanical and 
meaningless to these little pupils who are so full of life and 
so anxious to do. We surely all agree that the shought 
should precede the form in number work. If such is not 
the case, then we are not teaching number. 


Directions for Wall Paper 


I gave each pupil a sheet of our regular tablet paper. 
They placed their rulers on the upper edges of the paper 
and made small dots along these edges at each of the inch 
marks on the rulers. ‘They made similar dots on opposite 
edges. ‘These dots were their guide marks in drawing the 
lines an inch apart. ‘The foot rulers were then placed 
across the papers and lines were drawn from the dots on 
one side to the opposite dots. 

They dotted the two remaining edges of the papers in 
the same way and drew lines. (Fig. 1.) They then placed 
the rulers so that they crossed each square and passed 
through the opposite corners of the squares and drew the 
slant lines. (Fig. 2.) They drew slant lines through the 
remaining opposite corners of the square in the same way. 
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The border. 


was seven inches) of each sheet, as the measuring unit. 
The strips of border were six inches long, so they had to 
find with the ruler how many six-inch strips we needed for 
the border. The windows were to be divided into four 
equal parts, and as they were four by six inches, the pupils 
learned one-half of four and one-half of six. We then made 
furniture for the rooms. Every teacher knows that there is 
number in this construction work also. 

When we began this work the pupils had been in school 
about seven months. They had not done number work at 
the rate of four, six, eight, and ten, as is often prescribed, 
although they knew something about number. But I feel 


(Fig. 3.) (As I gave the directions for the work I drew the 
same on a larger scale on the blackboard, therefore few mis- 
takes were made.) 

The Border: ‘The strips for the border were six inches 
long and two inches wide. They first folded them, placing 
the two short edges together. ‘They folded again, placing 
short edges and creased edges together. I then showed 
them on the blackboard how I wished them to mark 
the folding with their pencils. They marked them be- 


ginning on the closed sides and then cut on the mark- 
ings, producing the diamond 
mounted on black paper. 


shapes. They were then 
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Making November Bright 


ANGELINA W. Wray, New Brunswick, N. J. 


‘-FTER the glow and bright- 
ness of October, November 
seems at first thought dull 
and lonely. A few dry leaves, 

robbed : of all their vivid coloring, 
rustle faintly as they 
still cling to the boughs 
or fall away slowly 
through the chilly air. 
Nature is almost ready 
for her long winter 
rest. The smallest child feels the witchery of October. Its 
glory touches and transfigures even the city streets. But 
November holds a still deeper charm, the tender brooding 
love which thrills the mother heart when twilight has 
come and the children gather around her to say “ good- 
night.” 

‘Miss Grant wanted her boys and girls to feel the sweet- 
ness of the thought that good-night will be followed by the 
gladness of good-morning. She had saved the twigs which 
had been collected the month before. No leaves remained 
upon them. 

One morning she gave each child a twig of the silver- 
leaf maple. The children looked with little interest 
at first, seeing only bare stems. No one discovered the 
secret they held until Harry said : 

“JT can see all the places where we broke the leaves off. 
It leaves a funny little mark.” 

“We see them, too,” said the other children. 

“ We call those leaf-scars,” Miss Grant said. ‘* But I see 
something else ; something that is getting ready to say good- 
morning in the spring.” 

Forty-five little faces brightening now with interest, 
gazed intently at the brown twigs. 

“Why!” exclaimed Moses, suddenly. “I 
little, tiny brown buds right over the leaf-scars ! 
must have hidden them before.” 

Miss Grant showed them how the curve at the end of a 
leaf-stem had fitted over the new bud and protected it dur- 
ing the hot summer. The buds were indeed very tiny, for 
she had chosen only young maple twigs, that she might bring 
out clearly the thought in mind. Had she selected twigs of 
cherry or horse-chestnut, there would have been no hesita- 
tion, for the new growth is much more noticeable in them. 
In afew moments the children had drawn their own con- 
clusions. 

“Seems funny to think all the big maple leaves on our 
charts were as small as these last November,” John re- 
marked thoughtfully. 

“The trees have lots of little leaf-babies. Do they grow 
while they’re asleep, like real babies do?”’ asked Nelly. 

Flossie was smiling over some quiet thought and Miss 
Grant said, ‘“* What are you thinking about, Flossie?” 

“I just thinked the big leaves were like big sisters taking 
care of the little ones,’”’ was the answer. 

Everyone laughed, for Flossie’s big sisters were especially 
kind to her. 

“The babies are big enough to care for themselves now,” 
Miss Grant said. “If we had left them on the trees the 
tiny buds.would have pushed the old leaves off, themselves. 
It seems as if they say, ‘ You’ve taken care of us all summer. 
Now go and play, then cover the grass and flowers and keep 
them warm through the cold days, and let us have room to 
grow, too.’”’ 

“That’s the reason the old leaves fall, isn’t it?” asked 
Frank. ‘May I geta branch of the apple tree so we can 
see if that looks the same?” 

The buds were much larger than that, but it still seemed 
to the children a great mystery that blossom and leaf could 
be wrapped so tightly in the wee buds. They were never 
tired of comparing them to real babies that needed rest, and 
seeing the delight which they took in the thought, Miss Grant 
taught them a little song which they called : 








see buds, 
The leaves 
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Good Night and Good Morning 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 
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night,” They are 


tucked in their soft 


When the sun begins to glow, 
It is ‘* waking time,” we know, 
And the babies quickly lift their eager heads; 
Then each mother whispers clear, 
“Oh! good-morning, babies dear! ” 
And they jump from their soft little beds. 


This made the “loveliest” play. It was such fun to be 
babies again! What funny yawnings and nestlings as the 
sleepy heads cuddled down on the hard desks! What gay 
little jumps out of bed, as small but important mothers bustled 
about, murmuring, “ Come, children, wake up!” 

Then came a sigh of delight as some fairy, waving his 
magic wand (no longer the prosaic pointer) transformed 
them all into leaf-buds, and the song began again : 


When the North Wind shouts in glee, 
Then each careful mother tree 
Whispers to her baby buds that closely cling, 
** Little baby buds, good-night. 
In your cradles brown and tight 
All the winter you will safely rock and swing.” 


So they cuddle close and grow, 
Rocking, rocking to and fro, 
Till the moment for good-morning comes at last; 
For when April days have come, 
And the bees begin to hum, 
Every baby bud knows “ sleepy time ” is past. 


During the singing of the last verses the uplifted closed 
hands swayed to and fro, until as a half-dozen “ bees” flew 
buzzing by, the tiny fingers fluttered wide open and all the 
leaf-babies were wide awake ! 

One morning when the children came to school, they saw 
over the front board a leafless branch holding an empty 
nest. The blustering wind had broken the bough, but the 
nest was still fastened securely and the children examined it 
with much interest. 

“There are birds left yet, even if it 7s so cold,’ Marshall 
said. ‘My uncle keeps a groc’ry store, an’ yesterday after 
school he let me go out with him in the wagon. We went 
’way Out in the country, an’ we saw birds, oh! whole lots of 
‘em, flyin’ south. I quess they’ve had good times here an’ 
want to stay as long as they can.” 

“Some summer birds will stay here two or three weeks 
longer,”’ Miss Grant said. But it is getting so cold now that 
we shall soon have snow and they will not wait for that.” 

“Why can’t we play about them?” Ruth suggested. 
Miss Grant said they might, and chose twenty children to 
be birds. There were five red-winged black-birds, five 
meadow larks, five hermit thrushes and five chipping spar- 
rows, the birds that linger longest. The benches along the 
sides of the room were used to represent branches of trees. 
There the birds perched, and then came the little song, sung 
to the tune of “The Suwanee River.” 


The Latest Birds 
Children sing 


Now while the faded leaves are falling, 
Softly and slow, 
We hear the merry birdies calling, 


Birds answer 


It’s time for us to go. 
Children 


Each little nest is swinging empty, 
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Rocked in the breeze ; 
Each little bird is singing gayly, 
High in the waving trees. 
Listen! listen to the music, 
Ringing sweet and clear! 
Birds 
Come! birdies, come! no longer linger, 
For winter days are near. 
Children 
Hark ! far and near the call is ringing. 
Birds 
Come, let us go. 
Children 
Soon will the fields and lanes be hidden 
Deep in the drifted snow. 
Each merry bobolink has vanished, 


Bluebird and wren. 
Birds 


Come! leave the hillside and the hollow, 
Till springtime comes again. 
Children 
Listen! listen to the music, 


Soft and sweet and high! 
Birds 


Come! birdies, come! No longer linger. 
Now, children dear, good-bye. 


As the song proceeded the birds flew away in order, spare 
rows first, thrushes, then the blackbirds, and last of all the 
meadow larks, disappearing in the cloakroom which repre- 
sented the south. 

A wave of the pointer, and birds and children alike 
changed to snowflakes, flying up and down the aisles, as 
they sang to the same tune: 


Now all the singing birds have vanished, 
Flown far away. 

But tiny flakes of snow came dancing 
Over the hillsides gray. 

Unseen, the winter wind is blowing 
With music low, 

And to the fairy piper’s fluting 
Flutter the flakes of snow. 


Chorus 


Dancing, dancing, dancing lightly 
To the earth below. 

See how they whirl and dance and glimmer, 
Wee fairy flakes of snow! 


“‘There is something in our own apple tree that has said 
good-night,’’ Miss Grant said one day. “I wonder if any- 
one can find it at recess.” 

They were all sure they could. But it was not so easy 
after all. 

‘‘There’s nothin’ up there but a few dead leaves,” said 
Fred scornfully. Ted turned to the teacher. The smile in 
her eyes told him that Fred was wrong. 

“Oh! oh!” he cried, as a brilliant idea came to him. 
** Will you lend me the wooden chair, please, an’ the long 
pole?” 


It was comical to see the small figure mounted like a 


statue on its pedestal, while the other pupils watched with 
intense interest. Ted lifted the pole and down came — 

‘‘ Nothin’ but two old leaves stuck together,” Fred said. 

But Miss Grant’s eyes were shining. ‘“ You’re right, Ted. 
That’s what I meant,” she said. “I didn’t see it there till 
last night, myself.” 

“I noticed how queer those leaves looked. They’re 
glued together, an’ I see some white threads inside. There’s 
something asleep in there,’’ and Ted beamed with pride. 

“Ts there, really?” 

“Yes, but we will not open it, Fred. See the silky thread 
that holds the leaves shut. The little thing that has said 
good-night and gone to sleep was a caterpillar. We'll keep 
his cradle, let him have his long nap, and see what will come 
out when he wakes up in the spring.” 

“IT know. Another caterpillar.” 

“ A black bug?”’ 

“ A grasshopper?” 

Miss Grant laughed and shook her head. “If you find 
out at home you may come and whisper to me,” she said. 
« But we will keep it for a surprise unless you find the secret 
yourselves.” 
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It was almost Thanksgiving by that time. The children 
had heard the stories of the first “Thank you” day, Step 
by step they had traced the way in which nature gets read 
for winter, and had been interested in the preparation made 
by the farmer, miller, etc. Thanksgiving day had a deep 
meaning to them, and November seemed to hold a joy and 
beauty all its own as they recited : 


At the close of gray November, 
When the woods are dim and chill, 

And the leafless trees are watching 
Over lonely vale and hill, 

Not a single flower lingers, 
Not a bird-note thrills the air; 

Yet the song of happy children 
Echoes blithely everywhere. 

Never song of summer pleasure 
Rang more gay or sweet or clear, 

For we sing of glad November, 
And Thanksgiving Day so dear, 


At the close of gray November, 
Sleeping lie the grass and fern, 

’Tis the time for fireside frolics, 
While the bright flames dance and burn, 

*Round the cheery hearth we’ll gather 
Telling stories with a will, 

While the noisy wind goes whistling, 
And the stars shine white and chill, 

And we’ll sing in merry measure 
Songs that echo gay and clear, 

Sing the songs of glad November 
And Thanksgiving Day so dear. 


For the Friday afternoon preceding the holiday, Miss 
Grant arranged a real frolic, a “pop-corn party,” as the 
children called it afterwards. As each boy or girl came in the 
afternoon he or she was given a crinkled cap of snowy tissue 
paper. The Thanksgiving pictures on the board and the 
white-capped children gave the room a gala aspect. After 
the stories had been retold and all the Thanksgiving games 
played, Miss Grant produced two great brown bowls full of 
sugared pop-corn, and a coarse needle and thread for 
every one. 

If you don’t think there was fun then, just try a class of 
six and seven-year-old children and see! How quickly the 
shining needles strung the plump kernels! How good the 
snowy grains tasted ! and then what fun to put on the neck- 
laces and sing pop-corn songs! But the crowning fun came 
when Miss Grant said : 

“‘ Now, children, if you’d like to be pop-corn yourselves, 
I’ll shake the popper.” 

Out of their places hopped the merry kernels, and then 
in time to the lightest, gayest music the white caps bobbed 
and danced, while kinky frizzes, straight brown locks, 
golden curls or flaxen braids quivered merrily underneath 
them. 

“‘Shake us up again, please,”’ their owners begged breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ And now once more!” 

And then it was time to go home. 

“A whole week of vacation,” sighed Flossie, regretfully. 
She had lingered to share with Ted the delightful privileges 
of monitorship. Her dimpled fingers stroked the leaves on 
the charts. “ Funny big sisters!’’ she added, softly. ‘The 
baby buds are going to keep Thanksgiving in bed!” 

Ted waited till she had gone. There was no one left but 
Miss Grant and himself, but he carried the caterpillar cradle 
to her and whispered the precious secret. 

“‘T know what this is, Miss Grant. My grandpa told me. 
It’s a cocoon. An’I know what will come out when it 
wakes up. A— dig— lovely — moth / Isn't that splendid?” 

The little feet pattered towards the door. Then the rosy 
face turned back to smile at her, and the happy voice 
added, proudly : 

“ That’s our Zhanksgivin’ secret, isn’t it, Miss Grant?” 





Rich gifts wax poor when the givers prove unkind. 
— Shakespeare. — 


A thankful heart is not only the greatest virtue, but the parent 
of all other virtues,— Cicero. 
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Musicians [istry 


, 


The most important series of volumes of the master- 
pieces of song and piano music ever issued. Each vol- 
ume will be independent, complete in itself, and 
sold by itself; and will have portrait, elaborate intro- 


duction, bibliography, the ablest obtainable editorship, and 
most artistic book-making. 





The Initial Volumes issued October First are 
FIETY MASTERSONGS 


Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 
Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. F 
Bound in paper, each, $1.50; poy ‘eilt Bangla $3.00. 
The fifty best songs of the world’s twenty greatest song composers, 
arranged in chronologic order from Mozart to MacDowell ; portraits 
and an elaborate introduction by the editor. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 


FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
Contains a portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay by the editor, and 
the composer’s forty most beautiful numbers. Mr. Huneker is the recog- 


nized authority on Chopin, and the volume is the most satisfying ever 
issued, 





Send for circular giving full details and list of volumes preparing. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


a72s 











PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


Hope Desire’s Thanksgiving 
The Pilgrims— The Indians 


Ly 


PURITAN CAP AND CUFF. 





BOYS’ COLLAR. 


See Book L., Teachers’ Guide Series 
‘¢When First We Go to School”’ 


By M. HgLen BeckwiTH, Author of “In Mythland.” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, 
suggestions, stories and devices for Every MONTH in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 











SEAT WORK 
FOR HAND AND EYE TRAINING 


é 








: i is a new box of Busy Work. 


It consists of twenty-five strong 


envelopes, each containing a card with outline pictures on one side 


and with the other side divided into sections by dotted lines. 


The cards 


are to be cut on the lines by the teacher and given to the children to 


re-form the pictures, which are also printed on the front of the envelopes. 


One box is sufficient for twenty-five children. 


Price, per Box, $1.00 








MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











Editor’s Page 


November 


So many things to do this November that you will have to 
spell Plan with a capital P to get them allin. The Thanks- 
giving theme itself should not be a steady monologue, 
wearying the children and making them sick of Thanks- 
giving before it comes. Weave it in skilfully with other 
things, like a bright pattern ina web. ‘The cause for thank- 
fulness, the prospective good time as an expression of the 
gratefui heart, and the pleasure of making a good time for 
other — these can be kept before the children in ever-fresh 
anticipation if the teacher knows how. If she doesn’t, the 
‘ ough. to” of Thanksgiving will amount to absolute nag- 
ging and no child was ever nagged into the right spirit. 

Studying tree shapes is fine work for November nature 
study. The leaves are mostly gone and the snows have not 
yet concealed the shape of the branches. Study several 
trees of one species to get the typical form. Each tree has 
its own peculiar gestures when the wind blows. Set the 
children to watching these and reproduce them in physical 
exercises. They tell us a tree lover will know a tree by the 
way it bends in the high winds of a fall storm. This is the 
month, too, to gonnect the nuts with the trees that bear 
them. The chestnuts and hickory nuts which country 
children can gather and spread on the attic floor to dry, 
and which city children can see in the market, may suggest 
the shape and foliage of the trees that bear them, if the 
teachers will take a little pains to connect them. (See 
pictures of nuts in the tree branch in last October’s PRIMary 
EDUCATION. ) 

Try the experiment this month of filling a wooden box 
with leaf mold soil found under the trees. It will be full of 
roots and mysterious things. Put it on a window sill in the 
school room, keep it moist, and wait for nature to do as she 
wii]. She is in a resting mood just now, so it may be March 
or April before you will see much life. But it will pay you 
to wait for the revelations and show the children what a self- 
made garden will bring forth. 

Above all keep a cheerful November. If any child ever 
heard “dying year” banish such a thought from his 
memory and teach him to sing the sleepy lullaby in this 
number, to be happy while the plant world rests, and to be 
ready for the spring re-awakening. 


Blackboard Stencils 


Prof. D. R. Augsburg, of Oakland, Cal., has designed ten 
stencils suitable for holidays, with full directions for using ; 
also ten iilustrations in black and white to guide the 
teacher in reproducing these designs upon the blackboard. 
Send for these in season for Thanksgiving and be ready for 
their use at Christmas and New Year’s. Nobody ever made 
vegetables laugh and talk like Prefessor Augsburg. Price, 
$1.00 for the set. (Educational Publishing Co., 50 Brom- 
field St., Boston.) 





Don’t Write 


to inquire why manuscripts are not acknowledged or 
returned, if no stamps accompanied them. Manuscripts are 
accepted or returned promptly by the editor of Primary 
Epucation, if at all. If silence follows the sending of a con- 
tribution, begin to ask yourself why. 
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Editor's Address 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Garden Products 


This month’s chapter is rich in suggestion. Does the first 
or second year primary teacher think it is too old for the 
babies? Not atall. No better test of her ingenuity than 
to find in it something that her children can understand and 
do. Bring in the beet, turnip, and carrot, to the school- 
room, and let the children copy it from the real product 
and then add the top to it, that the teacher has copied upon 
the blackboard. Anybody can foresee the children’s enjoy- 
ment is thus making an onion bed, or a beet bed. Whatan 
opportunity to teach number incidentally by telling them to 
make the rows, and the plants, besides, a certain distance 
apart. And what scissors-cutting experiences lie concealed 
in this series. ‘The teacher who can say to one row of 
children, “Cut an onion to-day,” to another, “ Cut turnips,” 
etc., as they look when growing in the garden will have a 
happy live garden of little folks that will produce the 
happiest results. One word as to the drawing of these 
undergronnd vegetables, the first the children have had in 
this series. You will notice in the drawing a dotted line, 
indicating the surface of the earth. When you place these 
on the blackboard show the soil around the vegetables with 
the flat side of the crayon, or with dots, as the sweet 
potatoes are shown. Be sure the children have a clear idea 
of how these things look underground. As to facts, give 
but a few, and those of the simplest nature. There is 
information enough in this series to start a new agri- 
cultural department at Washington, but it is not given to 
confuse or overwhelm the babies. 

Does somebody say “ I don’t believe there is a child that 
does not know which vegetabie grows above or under 
ground’’? Read this from Miss Helen Bennett, Nature 
study teacher in Summer schools in New York City: 


“These little children knew practically nothing of how vegetables 
grow until they saw them planted here. One boy thought potatoes grew 
on trees, and a little girl said wheat grew in bunches, I asked her why 
she thought wheat grew in bunches, and she said she had seen it on a 
coffin. And how eagerly they reach out for every trifling bit of informa- 

on about seed growth! I have a box of wet sawdust in which I have 
placed different seeds to sprout, and the benefit from it is that they can 
take the seeds out and examine them to see how the growth takes place.” 


Remember 


All contributions must be sent at least two months before 
the month for which they are intended, and three is better. 





Verses 


Original verses, separate from manuscripts, not solicited, 
rarely accepted, and never paid for. 


All business letters must be addressed to the publishers’ 
address at Boston and zv/ to the editor. 


Our Sewing Page 


How many prefer the sewing page this month to the 
usual outline drawing page? You see the stitches are long 
in this month’s sewing, and will not prove trying to the 
eyes if a little is done at a time. ‘These figures can be 
easily “drawn off”’ by use of carbon paper or hektograph, so 
that each child can have one. 


Error.— The line under illustration on page 379 in last month’s 
number should read, Seven kinds of deans. 
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NOTES. 


—As a stimulus to greater endeavor in the 
study of music in the public schools of Mis 
souri the music publishing house of Thiebes & 
Stierlin, St. Louis, Missouri, offers this year, in 
the name of the Missouri State Music Teachers’ 
Association, a premium of ten dollars in gold 
to the girl or boy (native Missourian) not over 
seventeen years old, for a musical composi 
tion subject to the decision of the composition 
committee. 


—The latest issue in The Macmillan Com- 
pany’s English Men of Letters Series is Fred- 
eric Harrison’s biography of ‘“ Ruskin.” 
Among the other volumes on the press for 
early publication in the series are: “Tenny- 
son,” by Sir Alfred Lyall; “Jane Austen,” by 
Hi. C. Beeching; “Crabbe,” by Alfred Ainger; 
“Hobbes,” by Sir Leslie Stephen; “ Brown- 
ing,” by G. K. Chesterton; “ Richardson,” by 
Austin Dobson; “James Russell Lowell,” by 
Henty Van Dyke; “ Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
by George Edward Woodberry; “ Benjamin 
Franklin,” by Owen Wister; “‘Matthew Ar- 
nold,” by Herbert W. Paul; * Whittier,” by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


—The Arion Society of Brooklyn announces 
prizes to be awarded at its festival to be held 
the last week in November. The highest prize 
offered is for the best English chorus for mixeu 
voices, for not less than one hundred voices, 
which is to bring its composer $1,000. For the 
best German chorus for male voices, the first 
prize is $500. The best English chorus for 
men’s voices is to receive a similar prize. 
There are also prizes for other compositions 
that range from $300 to $75. For the literary 
prizes the awards are smaller. For the best 
story founded on an episode in American his- 
tory, $100 will be paid. Two prizes of this 
amount are offered, one for a story in English, 
and the other for a story in German. For 
poems founded on incidents in the history of 
this country and written in German and Eng- 
lish, prizes of $100 a e to be awarded, Other 
awaids of smaller amounts are also offered. 


— The Penn Publishing Company have added 
to their li-t of useful fifty-cent hand-books 
“Proverbs,” by J.shn H. Bechtel, author or 
compiler of some of the best books in the list. 
The collection includes proverbs of all nations, 
but most of them are more or less familiar to 
English-speaking people in some form. The 
bok has sufficient interest for every reader to 
daserve a place in every family library, and 
many persons will find it not only of unique 
interest, but of practical use. The proverbs 
are grouped in classes, those having relation 
to some particular idea being classed together, 
and there is a very complete index, so thata 
person can find the proverb wanted with the 
least possible trouble. 





‘A YELLOWSTONE PARK MAP” 
about 18 by 24inche:, in colors and relief and 
on good paper, will be mailed in a pasteboard 
tube, for ten cents, to any person sending 
address, by Charles 8. Fee, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. Map is suitable for 
framing. 





AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE: 

**No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flowers, no 
leaves — November!” Many Americans would 
add no freedom from catarrh, which is 80 aggra- 
vated during this month that it becomes con- 
stantly troublesome. There is abundant proof 
that catarrh is a constitutional disease. It is 
related to scrofula and consumption, being 
one of the wasting diseases. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilia has shown that what is capable of 
eradicating scrofula, completely cures catarrh 
and taken in time prevenis consumption. We 
cannot see how any sufferer can put off taking 
this medicine, in view of the widely published 
record of its radical and permanent cures. It 
is undoubtedly America’s Greatest Medicine 
for America’s Greatest Disease —Catarrh, 





DIRECTORY OF 
LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers. It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. ‘The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 
ISHER "Ecners' ACENC 1 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LOG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Wanted —- Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, all binds of 
positions. Exc ellent salaries. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., Moore Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| CuT THIS OUT! 


We are constantly having calls for teachers for which we cannot find candidates. Return 
| this slip within a reasonable time with an account of your education and professional train- 
ing and experience, if any, with names of references regarding your school work, and we will give 
you FREE ENROLLMENT as candidates for such positions as the above. If you cannot 


| 
| accept another position now, let us get your paners ready for use when you can, To-day we have 
| 
| 
} 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 

















waiting for candidates such calls for teachers as the following: Ist grade, $360; 2d grade, $600; 
| 7th grade, $600; private school (man), $600; mixed schools, etc. Write at once to the 
EDUCATORS? EXCHANGE 
101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. (Sixth Year). 


Y. M. C. A. BLiG., PORTLAND, ME. 








THE CLARK B. FP. CLARK, Manager. 378-388 Wabash Av. 
9 Teachers who are not receiving a ‘‘ fair market value’’ CHICAGO. 
TEACHERS for their services should correspond with us with a view Send for 
AGENCY to bettering their positions. Established thirteen years. | ‘‘OUR PLATFuRM.” 




















THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available, for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Oltices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; ¥.M.C A. Bld., Los Angeles, cal. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
2037 Michigan Bliud., Chicago. 
414 Century Blt'g, Minneapoiis. 


533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
Hyde Bla k, Spokane. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St. Portland 
420 Parrott Bl rh San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





Recommends college and normal 


he T a h rs’ A graduates, specialists, and other 

ee fa e C ~ gency teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager : - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 


3 east 14th St. New York JouNn C. RockwE.i, Manager 














RE MovaAtT:! 


THE 1 \9 OF BOSTON will be located, after 

TEACHERS EXCH ANGE Mau jirst, in convenient and attrac. 
tive rooms in the ne v WALKER BULLDING, 120 BOYLSTON STREET. Old and new frienus 
ua e invited tocall. New imx«nual,. f interest to earnest, ambitious teachers, sent free on application. 


GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 
BEA > 0 N Room 62, 8 Beacon St., Boston, [lass. A t c N CY 
Vania Sor All poate * Wanted. 


for Circulars 


IF YOU ARE ADVANCED TO A HIGHER GRADE 


You should not att: mpt to teach without the assistance of POPULAR EDUCATOR. Its monthiy 
visits will bring inspiration and encouragement. POPULAR EDUCATOR is edited for teachers ot 
intermediate and grammar grades, and can be taken into the class room and used there. Sample 
copy and prospectus of the work for the coming vear with “ Special Offer” will be sent upon applica- 


tion to EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Little Stories for Little People 
The Basket Club 


MARY LouIsE KING 


There were only six members in the Basket Club. They 
were six little girls of Miss Margaret’s grade. 

It was a secret society. ‘‘ But we’ve told our mothers, 
Miss Merritt,” said Nannie, one day. “ And of course we’ll 
tell you.” 

So they all clustered about Miss Merritt’s chair and told 
her all about it. 

“We're going to give six real Thanksgiving dinners—” 
said Beth. 

“We've made a list,’’ said Lesley, “of children who 
wouldn’t have any.” 

‘And we’re doing it ourselves 
money,” said Agnes. 

‘“« Baking pies, too,” put in Dorothy. 

“ Yes—and making jelly,” said Maud. 

“Tt’s such fun,” said Nan. ‘You can’t think, Miss 
Merritt. And we want you to come over to my house 
Wednesday night and help us pack.” 

Miss Merritt was only too glad to go. When she went 
into the big kitchen of Nan’'s beautiful home, six little 
tongues were all talking together. 

Six big market baskets stood in a row on the table. 
There was a fat chicken, or duck, to go into each one; 
enough potatoes for a meal; a turnip ; some biscuits; a tiny 
cup of cranberry jelly ; fruit, nuts, candy, and best of all, a 
big, gold-brown pumpkin pie. 

Beside all these things, little gifts of tea, coffee, sugar and 
butter had found their way to the big kitchen table. 

When everything was packed, a little card was tied with 
blue ribbon to the handles of each basket. On it was 
written: “ Best Wishes of the Basket Club for a Happy 
Thanksgiving.” 

When the baskets were all packed, away went the Basket 
Club with their baskets. ‘There were quick knocks, lusty 
ringing of door bells; soft scurrying of feet and muffled 
laughter. 

Then six of the happiest of happy little girls came home. 
And the next Monday morning Nan whispered to Miss 
Merritt, “ ’IT'was the best Thanksgiving we ever had. And 
we’re going to begin to-day, Miss Merritt, to get ready for 
Christmas.” 





earning all our own 


How Philip Went to the Thanksgiving Party 
M. L. K. 


Philip was a very little boy indeed. He had been in 
school only three months. And he had never been to a 
real party in all his life. 

So when the invitation came for the Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving, he was so delighted he could scarcely wait. 

“A real party, Mamma,” he said over and over, “ with 
ice-cream in it.” 

Philip had one very bad fault. He was always behind 
time. He was late at breakfast, late at school, and late 
getting home. Mamma talked very soberly to him about 
it and tried to help him overcome it. 

So when Wednesday afternoon really came, and Philip 
was starting for school, she said : 

“Remember, Philip, the party is at five o’clock. I 
would not have you late for anything. Remember.” 

Poor little Philip. He was so excited over the party that 
he missed three whole words in his spelling lesson. ‘To 
Philip’s teacher that meant “stay after school.” So Philip 
stayed — something he had never done before. 

The time was so long. Five o’clock, that had seemed so 
far away, now seemed so near. He worked away with red 
cheeks and a dingy slate. He spilled some of teacher’s ink 
on his shirt waist when he went up to the desk to spell. He 
almost cried. But the thought of the party kept him up. 
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At last he spelled the words. Out of doors, it seemed sO 
dark — it must be five, perhaps it was later. Suppose the 
party had begun. Home was a long way in one direction 
—the party in another. Philip thought it all over. It 
would surely be better to go to the party at once. Mamma 
had told him she wouldn’t have him late — not for any- 
thing. 

So away he ran. The house wasn’t lighted when he 
reached it. The servant who opened the door looked 
surprised to see him. Gladys, herself, was just having her 
hair curled upstairs. She peeped down at him over the 
railing. 

Then Gladys’ mamma came, in a trailing, white gown, 
She took him into the big parlor where the lamps were just 
being lighted. Philip told her all about it. 

Gladys’ mamma laughed a little. She took Philip up 
stairs, washed his face and hands, combed his hair, and 
brushed off his little school suit. Then she sent a note to 
Philip’s mamma. 

By and by the guests began to come. 
little boys and nine little girls in all. They all wore their 
best gowns and suits— all but Philip. But he didn’t care. 
He marched to supper at the head of the long line with 
Gladys, and was perfectly happy. 

If he was the littlest boy at the table, he ate just as much 
cold turkey, and cranberry sauce, and angels’ food, and 
ice-cream as any one. 

When he came home with oranges, and nuts, and candy 
bulging out of his pockets, he said : 

“IT say, mamma, it was the best party you ever saw. 
mamma, I wasn’t late, either.” 

Mamma looked at the stained shirt-waist, and the hole in 
one stocking. Then she looked at Philip’s face — round, 
rosy, and beaming with happiness. And, some way, she 
hadn’t the heart to scold him. 


There were nine 


And 





An Unsatisfactory Race 
J. M. CoLton 


Two little dogs came down the hill, 
Following each his master ; 

One small dog to the other said, 
“See which can run the faster!” 


Scampering down the hill they went, 
Eight little feet a-flying ! 

Each little dog in breathless haste, 
To win the race was trying. 


Suddenly, plump ! into a pond 
Scared little dogs were splashing ! 

Muddy water around them whirled, 
Mud in their eyes went dashing ! 


Two little dogs all dripping wet, 
Climbed up the hillside sadly ; 
“ Racing is not a bit of fun, 
When roads are kept so badly!” 


Katie, the romping six-year-old, came dancing and singing into 
the parlor. Then, seeing a strange caller, she stopped, abashea. 
“This is my little daughter,” said her mother. ‘‘Katie, this is 
Mrs. Baggs.” ‘‘How do you do, Mrs. Baggs?” said Katie, 
anxious to remove any unfavorable impression the visitor might 
have formed. “I know a little girl at school named Saxe. Is 
she any relation of yours?’ 





During Harold’s first day at the kindergarten the room became 
cool, and the teacher sent him to find out if any heat was coming 
in at the register. ‘* Yes, teacher,” said Harold, as he spre#! 
his tiny hands to the draft, ‘‘there’s lot’s of heat coming in, but 
it’s all cold.” 
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College 
|Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
} dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


penne 33 Springfield. Mass. 


$8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing Sample of 

Washing fluid. Send 6c. stamp. A. W. 
SCOTT, Conogs, N. Y. 
tion this paper. 


Che “Assistant 2" 


lied to 


4 4 7? teacher whose _ser- 

Principal vices are valuable to 

the head of a school. 

The magazine, 

AMERICAN DUCA- 

TION, is not only an “‘assistant principal,” 

but an assistant grade teacher—in fact, a very 

valuable assistant to any teacher in any grade 
or department of educational work. 

One dollar secures its services for a full 
school year. A postal card addressed to us 
will secure its ‘* personal application.” 

NEW YORK EDUCATION Co., 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 

P.S.--American Education and Rand, 
McNally & Co.’s Desk Atlas of the 
World, both for $1.00 to NEW APPLI- 
CANTS. 














When writing please men- 

















/ rHE 
ALTON'S 


FENCING 
GIRL 





. ot ta . Copyright, xe = 
"ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced incolors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEO. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, CH1IcaGo, ILL. 

The Pest railway line between CHICAGO, 





Sr. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria, 











—Since 1898 a tendency has appeared to 
spend ler:s money on special studies. The 
salaries of the directors of drawing, French, 
German, music, and physical training in Bos- 
ton are $3,000 a year, as much or more than the 
masters of the grammar schools, while the sal- 
aries of assistants in these specialties rank 
with those of first assistants in primary and 
grammar schools. 


—The rapid growth of city schools is of 
course a corollary of the tendency of the pop- 
ulation to center in cities, and may be 
expected to continue as long as the present 
industrial conditions remain unchanged. 


—A distinctive feature of the Industrial 
School for Girls, planned by New York City 
club women, will be the stress laid upon 
domestic science, and each student, whatever 
else she may or may not study, will be 
expected to learn how to manage a house. In 
order to popularize the school a number of 
special scholarships are to be established. 


—In addition to the high eulogium passed on 
American educational methods at the meeting 
of the British Association, at Belfast, Ireland, 
much was said in favor of closer co-operation 
between the United States and Great Britain in 
other lines. Prof. James Dewar, the great 
London scientist, whose researches in low 
temperatures, etc., are so well-known, said, 
in this connection: 


—Our great blunder for years has been 
remaining in ignorance of whatis being done 
on the other side of the Atlantic. I have said 
to manufacturers that if they would subsidize 
officials to spend their holidays in America, 
and see how time can be economized by or- 
ganization, the manufacturers would be repaid 
a hundrecfold. I was never so surprised as 
in my short visit to America; it was a revela- 
tion. 


—Dr. Edward Brooks, head of the Philadel- 
phia schools, takes issue with Prof. G. Stanley 
Hall on his recently-quoted utterance to the 
effect that the use of slang by boys and girls 
is justified because it gives them fluency of 
speech. Dr. Brooks holds that slang not only 
cultivates inelegant diction, but lowers the 
general moral tone of those who depend on it. 


—In Michigan and Wisconsin the school chil- 
dren acquire practical instruction concerning 
forests and lumbering. ‘Trees are classified by 
value of the gum and bark, timber by its value 
in building, and lumber by its mechanical val. 
ue for making furniture, wagons, tools, and im- 
plements, before any attempts are made at 
scientific classification. 


A NEW AGENCY. 


We desire to call especial attention to the 
advertisement of the Beacon Teachers’ 
Agency. That it is new, that it has new ideas, 
that it is owned and managed by a young lady 
who leaves teaching to engage in business, that 
it will give time and effort without stint to 
“grade teachers” seeking promotion, are all 
points in its favor, and a postal request will 
bring full information concerning its work. 
8 Beacon Street, Room 62. 





SCHOOLS FOR JAPANESE 
WOMEN. 

A plan is on foot in Tokio to found female 
schools of common grade in all important 
cities and towns in the country, with a hope of 
three higher institutions in Tokio, Osaka, and 
Sendal. The principal of the Meiji Jogakko 
holds that no distinction should be made in 
educational policy in regard to sex, and that 
there must be but one sound principle in edu- 
cation “to make perfect human beings.” 














A TEST EXPERIMENT, 


Peculiar Power Possessed by a New 
Medicine. 

Of new discoveries there is no end, but one 
of the most recent, most remarkable and one 
which will prove invaluable to thousands of 
people, is a discovery which it is believed will 
take the place of all other remedies for the 
cure of those common and obstinate diseases, 
dyspepsia and stomach troubles. This dis- 
covery isnot a loudly advertised, secret patent 
medicine, but is a scientific combination of 
wholesome, perfectly harmless vegetable es- 
sences, fruit salts, pure pepsin and bismuth. 





These remedies are combined in lozenge 
form, pleasant to take, and will preserve their 
good qualities indefinitely, whereas all liquid 
medicines rapidly lose whatever good qualities 
they may have had as soon as uncorked and 
exposed to the air. 

This preparation is called Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets and it is claimed that one of these tab- 
lets or lozenges will digest from 300 to 3,000 
times its own weight of meat, eggs and other 
wholesome food. And this claim has been 
proven by actual experiments in the following 
manner: A hard boiled egg cut into small 
pieces was placed in a bottle containing warm 
water heated to ninety-eight degrees (or blood 
heat); one of these tablets was then placed in 
the bottle and the proper temperature main- 
tained for three hours and a half, at the end of 
which time the egg was as completely digested as it 
would have been in a healthy stomach. This experi- 
ment was undertaken to demonstrate that 
what it would do in the bottle it would also doin 
the stomach, hence its unquestionable value in 
the cure of dyspepsia and weak digestion. 
Very few people are free from some form of 
indigestion, but scarcely two will have the 
same symptoms. Some will suffer most from 
distress after eating, bloating from gas in the 
stomach and bowels, others have acid dyspep- 
sia or heartburn, others palpitation or head- 
aches, sleeplessness, pains in chest and under 
shoulder blades, extreme nervousness as in 
nervous dysyepsia, but they all have same 
cause, failure to properly digest what is eaten. 
The stomach must have rest and assistance, and 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets give it both, by 
digesting the food for it and in a short time it 
is restored to its normal action and vigor. At 
the same time the tablets are so harmless that 
a child can take them with benefit. This new 
preparation has already made many astonish- 
ing cures, as for instance, the following: 


“After using only one package of Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets Ihave received such great 
and unexpected benefit that I wish to express 
my sincere gratitude. In fact, it has been six 
months since I took the package and I have 
not had one particle of distress or difficulty 
since. And all this in the face of the fact that 
the best doctors I consulted told me my case 
was Chronic Dyspepsia and absolutely incur- 
able, as I had suffered twenty-five years. I distrib- 
uted half a dozen packages among my friends 
here who are very anxious to try this remedy. 

Mrs. Sarah A Skeels, 
Lynnville, Jaspar Co., Mo. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by drug- 
gists everywhere at fifty cents for full sized 
packages. 
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Little Workers III 


MARIAN BLAKE 


(All rights reserved ) 


In the Market 


Stage represents busy shop, or market Boys are the salesmen— 
showing sume of the wares mentioned below. Girls, with pocket-books 
and market-baskets, buy the goods. Let us all be as natural as possible. 
In first stanza, boys stand, as it ready to sell; girls march, singing first 
three lines. Boys sing fifth, sixth and seventh. All sing fourth and 
eighth lines each time. Different boys may be chosen to sing different 
lines, of second and third stanzas, or all may sing throughout. 


M. B. Cuas, E, Boyp 


Round th: corner, to your right, There’s the market 
Big cranber-ries ripe and red, Cabbage? Here's a 
Tea, and cof-fee freshly browned, But-ter? Twen-ty 
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just in sight, See the sign so big and bright. 
crisp fresh head,Squashes, tur-nips all outspread, 
five a pound, Cheapest su-gar to be found, 
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Just before Thanksgiving. Hereis fruit of every kind, 
Just before Thanksgiving. Nutmeg,cloves,and every spice, 
Just before Thanksgiving.Pumkins for the pumkin pie, 
i) - 
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; Raisins, dates, and figs, you'll find, Or - an - ges with 

New York cheese, Caro-li- na_rice, Nuts and can - dy 
Turkeys, pri - ces nev-er high, Ducks and chickens— 
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yel- low rind. Just be- fore Thanksgiv- ing. 
new and nice,Just be- fore Thanksgiv- ing. 
come and buy, Just be - fore Thanksgiv- ing, 











‘Thanksgiving Song 
(For the Entire School) 

C7 a a a one aacieeramsremensonens 
22f= = >=: => = 
First, a bit of springtime,Green leaves over head, 
Then a bit of summer, Withits sun and showers 
Next a_ bit of autumn, Crimson skies a-bove— 
Last, a bit of win-ter, Time of gay goodcheer, 
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Birds that sing and buds thatspring, All in white and red. 
Days a-glow that bud and blow Sweetas fragrant flowers. 
Reddened leaves and ripened sheaves— Little songs of love. 
Seasons small—it takes them all, To make one glad year. 
CHokus, 
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To the kind All — Fa-ther, On Thanksgiving Day, 
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For the hap-py, hap-py year, Thank you,now,we say. 





Why ? 


I’ve noticed on Thanksgiving Day, 
With strangers or my own folks, 
That little boys can always eat 
A great deal more than grown folks, 
Of turkey or of pumpkin pie— 
Will someone please to tell me why? 
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. . —_ 
Some Little Friends of Long Ago 
(Arr—“ Auld Lang Syne ”’) 

(Nine children are named in the following exercise, but others should 

be added — enough boys, anyway, to sing the stanza for boys, and as 

many others as desired. All may be dressed in costume of the ear] 
Colonial days, if convenient—stiff white kerchiefs, caps and cuffs, All ra 
motions should be given in pantomime at a given signal or at a given = 

word, Peregrine should be a very tiny child who stands alone in the 
center of the semi-circle made by the others. o 

While verse of “Auld Lang Syne” is played softly, all march on 
stage. At chorus, all take places, singing, with courtesies. ) i 


Chorus 
Oh, we are little Puritans 
From far and far away, 
We've just stepped back to visit you 
Upon Thanksgiving Day. 
(Each may sing part, as words suggest, or all may sing, : 
while one named steps out and drops courtesy, leading in 
motion.) 


Chorus (all threading needles, making knots, and sewing 
throughout) 
Here is a maid with flaxen braid— 
She’s little Miss Desire, 
See Lora sew her sampler now, 
Her fingers never tire. 


Chorus (spinning throughout) 
Here are Miss Ruth and little Truth 
They learn to sew and spin— 
Here’s Betty Alden helping too, 
And Baby Peregrine. 
Chorus (trying trons and troning) 
Remember’s here and Patience dear, 
And Prudence neat and prim, 


They iron their cuffs and kerchiefs, too, 
All white and stiff and prim. 


Boys’ Chorus (as if about to fire guns) 
We little men are busy when 
The days of danger come, 


With ready gun we’re here, each one, 
To save each little home. 
Chorus—All (churning on first two lines, slicing on last 
two) 
Ours was the first Thanksgiving Day, 
Though winds were bleak and cold, 
We churned the butter fresh and sweet, 
And sliced the pumpkins gold. 
Chorus (courtesying) 


We spread the feast. With loving hands 
We gave to those in need, 

And so we made that far-off day 
Thanksgiving Day indeed. 


And now we little Puritans 
From far and far away, 

Have just stepped back to wish you well 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 


WHY STAY PALE? 

A pity to see pale girls stay pale and dull 
when it is so easy to get Scott’s Emulsion. 

One of the best things Scott’s Emulsion does 
is to give rich blood to pale girls. 

The result of regular doses of Scott’s Emul- 
sion is an increase not only in the red color 
of the blood and in the appetite, but in the 
good looks and bright manners which are the 


real charm of perfect health. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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SCHOOL PENS’ 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 


No. f. Coutese, | 
Double Elastic Action, 








m Hedin n lei. S 
PERRYIAN 


No. 71. — 





Fine Point, 





Ho. 107, Rie Sean. 
Medium Point. 


Samples and Prices sent to the Principals 


and Superintendents of Schools on applicas 
tion. 





PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., new york. 
LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 








SK your supply committee to get you 
Dixon’s when buying colored crayons 
for school work, Tell your pupils to ask 

for Dixon’s. They make your work easier, 
and the children’s work better. They have 
good colors, smooth leads, are easily sharpened, 
retain their points well, and produce better 
work. The supply committee may forget to 
say Dixon’s. Youremind them. Insist on 
Dixon’s. Explain why. Other teachers pre- 
fer Dixon’s. You will if you try them. If 
you will tell us your position in the schol 
world, that is, whether you are a teacher, prin- 
cipal or superintendent, and also mention this 
publication, samples will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


consists of 75 varieties 
primary grades. It is 


Educative, up-to-date and inexpensive. 
Send for catalogue. 


Ideal Busy Work Co., 6911 Princeton Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED GRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 





of seat work for 





We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 
If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 
FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
TEACHER Get a 14-Karat Solid Gula Diamond 

Point Fountain P-n FREE, 


Send five names and addresses with your own to 











SPECIFIC PILL CO., 15 Cortland st., New York. 
a SOMEBODY a 
— SOONER OR LATER— 
SOMEBODY 


—some progressive teacher — will ask you if you 
have ever seen THe Litre Curonicre. If you 
are not aware of the fact that Tue LittLe Curon- 
ICLE marks an epoch in education, you should send 
for free sample copies and the ‘* two cent-a week 
plan” as soon as you read this. THe Litrie 
CHRONICLE is one of those phases of modern edu- 
cational progress which it is 


EMBARRASSING 
NOT TO KNOW - 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT $Y 
THE LITTLE CHRONICLE, CHICAGO 
" P. S.—We buy bright children’s sayings. J 
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—The trustees ot the Chicago Public Library 
are planning to extend the library service by 
placing branch libraries in some of the schoo) 
buildings where the books will be more 
readily accessible to the pupils than in the 
various delivery stations. 


— According to the report of the Russian 
minister of education school teachers in Russia 
are held in lower esteem than the shepherd. 
They are hired only during winter when the 
boys are not nee..ed for work. The report of 
M. Ponomareff in effect is that in Russian vil- 
lagesthe shepherd is happier than the male 
teacher, and the latter happier than the female 
teacher. 

The moujik considers the teacher a man who 
lives out at his expense, and he pays him less 
than the shepherd. When the snow has fallen 
and the boys are without anything to do, being 
unable, on account of the winter to be of help 
to their parents, the latter think of their edu- 
cation, An ‘outchitel,’ or schoolmaster, is 
hired by the villagers, who agree to feed and 
to pay him. The price varies from ten to fifty 
rubles ($9 to $40) for the whole winter, which 
is very long in Russia. As to the food, it is not 
so good as that of the shepherd; each family 
whose children frequent the school feeds in its 
turn the schoolmaster 

The school building is a miserable hut, 
eften contiguous to the house of the moujik, 
where pigs, hens and cows are fed twice 
a day. It is the business of the teacher 
to keep his school clean, says M. Ponomareff 
in his official report. There is no ventilation. 
At the approach of cold weather all windows 
are hermetically closed with clay or glazie1’s 
putty. The moujik cannot unde’stand that 
anything should be opened in winter time. 

In regard to the heating, it isquite primitive. 
Each scholar is bound to bring some pieces of 
wood to heat the school. When itis freezing 
too hard the pupils do not come, and the 
teacher, being compelled to remain until the 
evening, envelops himself in his touloupe, or 
sheepskin, and stays motionless in a corner of 
the “ khata,” or school hut. 

Such is the custom in the poor villages. In 
the rich villages the schoolmaster, instead of 
being a martyr, becomes atyrant. He strikes 
the pupils brutally, tears off their ears, and 
pulls their hair and breaks their teeth, for he is 
almost continually drunk. The official report 
instances many cases in which children were 
violently thrown on the ground and bruised 
by the teacher’s feet to such a point that blood 
gushed out from their noses and mouths. But 
what is most extraordinary, says M. Pono- 
mareff, is that those queer schoolmasters in- 
trust the task of teaching to the best scholars. 
These are called the “first group,” or “the 
professors,” and they are not above eight or 
ten years ofage. While they try to teach their 
little comrades the schoolmaster sits down to 
drink in the next “ kabako.” 

The St. Petersburg correspondence, which 
gives this summary of M. Ponomareff’s report, 
says that on receiving it the minister of public 
instruction sent numerous commissioners to 
run over, incognito, every part of Russia at 
the approach of the winter, with a mission to 
remedy the evil and punish the culprits.— Zr. 





“A BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR” 
can be obtained by sending to Charles 8. Fee, 
General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific, 
St. Paul, Minn., your address and fifty cents 
for “Wild Flowers from the Yellowstone.” 
This dainty creation contains eleven speci- 
mens of real wild flowers retaining their per- 
fect colors, and six half-tone, full-page illus- 
trations of Yellowstone Park scenery. It is 
the most perfect thing of the sort ever put 





together. 


WHAT CAUSES DEAFNESS, 


The Principal Cause is Ourable but Gen- 
erally Overlooked. 
Many things may cause deafness, and very 


often it is difficult to trace a cause. Some peo- 
ple inherit deafness. Acute diseases like scar 





let fever sometimes cause deafness But by far 
the most common cause of loss of hearing is 
catarrh of the head and throat, 

A prominent specialist on ear troubles gives 
as his opinion that nine out of ten cases of 
deafness is traced to throat trouble; this is 
probably overstated, but it is certainly true 
that more than half of all cases of poor hear- 
ing are caused by catarrh. 

The catarrhal secretion in the nose and 
throat finds its way into the eustachian tube 
and by clogging it up very soon affects the 
hearing, and the hardening of the secretion 
makes the loss of hearing permanent, unless 
the catarrh which caused the troubie is cured. 

Those who are hard of hearing may think 
this a little far fetched, but anyone at all ob 
servant must have noticed how a hard cold in 
the head will affect the hearing and that 
catarrh, if long neglected, will certainly im- 
pair the sense of hearing and ultimately cause 
deafness. 

If the nose and throat are kept clear and free 
from the unhealthy secretions of catarrh, the 
hearing will at once greatly improve and any- 
one suffering from deafvuess and catarrh can 
satisfy themselves on this point by usirg a 
fifty-cent box of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, a 
new catarrh cure, which in the past year has 
won the approval of thousands of catarrh suf 
ferers as well ax physicians because it is incon. 
venient form to use, contains no cocaine or 
opiate and is as safe and pleasant for children 
as tor their elders. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tabletsis a wholesome com 
bination of bloc d root, guaiacol, eucalyptol 
and similar antiseptics and they cure catarrh 
and catarrbal deafness by action upon the 
blood and mucous membrane of the nose and 
throat. 

As one physician aptly expresses it: * You 
do not have to draw upon the imagination to 
discover whether you are getting benefit from 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; improvement and 
relief are apparent from the first tablet taken.” 

All druggists sell and recommend them: 
They cost but fifty cents for full-sized package 
and any catarrh sufferer who has wasted time 
and money on sprays, salves and powders, 
will appreciate to the full the merit of Stuart's 
Catarrh Tablets. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of —_ Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 3° Yesey 5t,Now York. 














A Strange Feast 





































Children may be dressed to represent characters, if convenient. Rob- 
inson Crusoe should carry turkey; Jack, dish of beans; Red Riding 
Hood, her basket of rolls and butter; Babes in the Wood — very small 
children—baskets of nuts; Cinderella should sit on a big pumpkin, Each 
recites part as words suggest. 

All 
We're jolly little people— 
We've hurried west and east, 
To serve you children on this day, 
A fresh Thanksgiving Feast. 


The first course, I am bringing, 
It is, of course, you know— 

Wild turkey roasted to a turn, 
By Robinson Crusoe. 


I’m Jack of the tall Beanstalk— 
It lies within my means 

To give you next, fresh-baked and crisp, 
A dish of Boston beans. 


I’ve rolls and yellow butter, 
For I’m Red Riding Hood ; 

These nuts were gathered just for you 
By wee Babes in the Wood. 


And last is Cinderella, 
She’s just about to try 

To make her little coach into 
A great big pumpkin pie. 

All 

And now that we have served you, 
By many a hook and crook, 

We'll steal away and creep again 
Into your story-book. 





Five Little Peppers 
(A finger play for very little people) 


(Each recites one of the first five couplets—all recite sixth and seventh. 
All hold up left hand. In first couplet all show little fingers; in second, 
third fingers; and so on, showing thumb last. 

In sixth, bring up right hand, fold over fingers of left, as if picking 
peppers. Then drop both hands. ) 


One tiny pepper, ripe and red, 
Grew all alone near the cabbage bed. 


Another saw and straightway grew 
To be the bigger of the two. 


The third beside them quickly came, 
His shining skin was red as flame. 
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As red as any red rose cup, 
The fourth his little head poked up. 


And last of all there came along 
The jolly fifth to join the throng. 


Five little peppers grew and grew, 
While summer passed and autumn, too, 


Then Polly took them all away, 
To pickle for Thanksgiving day. 





Going to Bed 


(Exercise, with march, for little girls) 


(A low sleepy little song may be played drowsily throughout, if desired, 
Any little motions of swaying and rocking may be prettily introduced, 

“ November Lullaby” found on another page may be sung at close by 
whole school, while the children of this exercise fall asleep in pretty 
poses. ) 


All (marching) 
When summer is over and skies have grown drear, 
When winds whisper softly that winter is near, 
Along come the blossoms, white, purple and red, 
All drowsily nodding and going to bed. 


First (as all come to position) 


First, little Miss Aster puts on her night-cap, 
And settles herself for her long winter nap. 


Second 
Dear little maid Mignonette stays up so late, 
She falls fast asleep by the old garden gate. 


Third and Fourth 
And here are twin Pansies with eyes dark and deep, 
In just a few minutes they’re going to sleep. 


Fifth and Sixth 
The tall yellow Sunflower, she droops her bright head— 
And Bachelor Buttons are going to bed. 


Seventh 
And, last, Lady Golden Rod makes a low bow, 
“ Good-night,” she says softly, “ "Tis sleepy-time now.” 
All 
When summer is over and skies have grown drear, 
And winds whisper softly that winter is near, 
Then all the bright blossoms by pathways and streams, 
Are drowsily saying—‘‘ Good night and sweet dreams.” 





A Thanksgiving Recipe 

It takes one little girl or boy, 
Two hands to work and play, 

And just one loving little heart 
To make Thanksgiving Day. 

















Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 





























CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the bead, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 




















f ~ Crosby's Pitalized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
; force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only EGty G, 56 W. asth Street, 








by e New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES. 


FITZGERALD. 


Some one says ‘growing old is just a bad 
pabit.” See that you don’t contract it, 


teachers. 


CHICAGO 


MarY E, 





A little boy came home from school and an- 
nounced, ‘‘ My teacher is always praising my 
writing, but I don’t see that I write any better 
than she does.” 


The supernumerary teachers who were 
crowded ont are being rapidly placed, some 
of them miles from home; but the rule that 
the last teachers appointed in each school 
should go has been inflexible, and while, in 
many cases it would seem that it might be 
proken, an unprejudiced view of the whole 
situation shows that never was a wiser rule 
made. Just think what an opportunity a 
principal would have to show favoritism, and 
while principals are human they must have 
favorites. 


The ‘“‘promotional examinations” agitated 
the schools foratime. There was a crowded 
meeting, with teachers straining to hear a 
word and straining unsuccessfully. 

No two teachers came away with the same 
ideas; from what those who stayed at home 
could make out, the ‘‘one study,” Psychology, 
embraced four branches, each branch requir- 
ing a separate lecture. Itis extremely fortu- 
nate for the schools that the teachers possess 
enough judgment to realize that lectures four 
times a week from four until six, would unfit 
them entirely for school work, so stay at home. 


It is a subject for comment, however, that 
the teachers who have “never opened a book, 
are the ones most anxious, and that is a very 
good thing. Certainly there seems to be en 
awakening, but the teachers who have always 
carried on some line of work feel bitterly 
humiliated at the lack of recognition given 
them. 


Mr. Hatch, who was transferred from one 
school because of charges made against him 
(for especially favoring his head assistant, I 
believe), is up for trial again. Another trans. 
fer was recommended to which Mrs. O’Keefe 
and Mrs. Sherman vigorously objected. Mrs. 
O'Keefe said she would not have her daughters 
under his care, and thought it her duty to 
guard other people’s daughters. We can only 
suspect what the charges were; but, as Mr. 
Cooley damned him with the faint praise of 
being a *‘ fairly good teacher,” we are wonder- 
ing why he is thus favored in being allowed 
twotrials. Genius is forgiven much, they tell 
us, but a ‘‘ fairly good teacher ’’—if Mr. Cooley 
was quoted correctly—can hardly claim to 
have many allowances made for him. 


Miss Haley’s accusation against the Board 
members has been the whole topic of conver- 
sation here since she made it. 

She said four were leaders, the other seven- 
teen, zerves. A paper supplemented her re- 
marks by publishing the pictures of the four 
in control. Naturally the “zerves” do not 
like it. 

She said also that the American Book Com. 
pany, Rand, McNally & Company, and Prang 
dictated just what books should be used. It 
does seem that such an accusation could not 
possibly be made without some foundation; 
yet our confidence in human nature will not 
allow us to believe that twenty-one men who 
have reputations to sustain, men who have 
considerable standing in the community, 
could defraud the citizens and put books in 
the hands of the pupils, not because they are 
the best to be had, but because their own 
interests are best served. Perish the thought. 

Mr. Cooley was also accused of “ dropping” 
Mr. Barnes because he talked “tax” too much, 
and introduced Miss Haley at a meeting. Mr. 
Cooley denied the charge and we all believe 
him because we have confidence in him, and 
believe it would be impossible for a man of 
his tact to make such an error in judgment 
Certainly the superintendent of schools gets 
more than his share of the ‘‘ white light which 
beats upon a th rone.” 











Brown's Famous Pictures 
One cent each, 120 for $1.00 

Size 51-2x8, 2,000 subjects in black and white or sepia. 
Photographic reproductions of famous paintings, comprising 
all the world’s masterpieces, by old and modern masters. 
Portraits of famous men, women, authors, composers, and 
their homes. Historical paintings, scenery and architecture. 

Brown’s Miniature Pictures, 500 subjects, 2 for 1 cent 

Platinoprints and Carbonprints, size 7 x 9, 3 cents each, 

Wall Pictures, 19 x 25, 25 cents each. 

Send 2 cent stamp for two sample pictures and our new 
32-page illustrated catalogue. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 























Educational 
Games 


For Study Hour, Occupation and Class Work. 
RICHARD G. BOONE, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cincinnati, O., Editor in Chief. 
New Mathematical Games. 


Edited by Davip Eucene Smitu, Professor of Mathematics, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 
Department Editor of Mathematical Games. 


NOW READY: 
Game of Addition and Subtraction. 


For second, third, fourth and fifth years. 
By Eart TRIis.er, First Assistant, 3d Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 








IN PRESS: 





Game of Multiplication and Division. 


For second, third, fourth and fifth years. 
By Eart TRISLER, First Assistant, 3d Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 


Game of Fractions. 
For second to eighth year, inclusive. 
By E. W. W1Lxtnson, Principal lst Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 











These games interest even those pupils who have no natural 
aptitude for mathematics. Teachers find that the playing of the 
games benefits their pupils to a marked degree, develops a liking 
for arithmetic and improves the standing of the class. The games 
can be played in various ways and made simple or more difficult, 
to suit the pupils’ needs, and to keep pace with their advancement. 

For group work one pack should be provided for each five or 
six pupils, and for class work one for each eight or ten pupils. 

Ask your dealer to show you our line of Educational games, or 
send for list, and special introductory discount to school boards 
and teachers. Sample pack, postpaid, 25 cents. Advance orders 
will be filled on publication. 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Dept. T. 





THE BEST THINGS 


NOVEL ENTERTAINMENTS, 

FIN DE SIECLE THANKSGIVING EXERCISES, 15 | 
cents. Contains material for several entertainments. 
Separate program for each grade. Original songs, reci- 
tations, dialogues and many other features. Bright, 


— THANKSGIVING! 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 
Nothing affords more pleasure than these stencils. 
| school entertainment is complete without them. 
| Size, 5c. stencils, 18x24 inches; 10c.stencils, 24x36 inches. 
Home for Thanksgiving. 1l0c. Sheafof Wheat. .. 5c. 





No 


enthusiastic, sensible. aaa Turkey, 10c. Tne Relief Ship . 10c, 
NOVEMBER’S CROWN. lécents. A new Spectacular | Corn ° 5c. Borderot Turkeys. . 10c. 
Entertainment for Thanksgiving. Easy to present, but | Pampkin_. + » « 5e. November Calendar . 10c, 
"eer ane brilliant and pleasing. A striking success. | Horn of Plenty — Se. Landing of Pilgrims . 10c. 
& TWO INVITATIONS. 15 cents. A jolly, new | The Pioneer’s Cause for Thanksgiving . le 
Operetta, Fun from beginning to end. The music is | Motto: —“O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is 


bright and catchy. Full of clever hits. 


Kasy to give. 
For Thanksgiving. 


good; for His mercy endureth forever’ 
Any selection amounting to 6Cc., will be sent, for! 0c. 


Send for our Complete Christmas Catalogue. You need It. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio 


PRESS and Public Pronounce Perfect. 





Will cure any case of bad health, blood, taste, breath, stomach. 


bowel-, complexion, liver, catarrh, headache, nervousness, irregular health of anv kind, removes the cause of 
it; try it. The very best constitutional treatment is HUNT’S DIGESTIVE TABLETS, 1 per day 1-2 hour before 
breakfast. 1 mo.’s treatment by mail, 25c; 3 mos., 60c; 6 mos., $1. —— prices at druggists. 


T. J. HUNT, Drawer A. U., Meron, IND. 
Rev. C. B. Peckham, Hallowell, Me., wrote his brother: Mr. G. T. Peckham, Boston, Mass., 154 
Dorchester 8t.: “* Tablets have doue me much gvoo.” 


Rome Teachers’ Agency 





Efficient management, prompt and faithful 
stration. 
» Rome, N. ¥. 


service, liberal plan of re 
W. X. CRIDE 
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The Little Pilgrim Maid 


(Recitation) 


There was a little Pilgrim maid 
Who used to sit up so;! 

I wonder if she ever laughed 
Two hundred years ago. 


She wore such funny little mitts,” 
And dainty cap of silk.* 

She had a little porringer 
For her brown bread and milk. 


She was so good, so very good; 
Ah, me! I most despair.* 

She never tore her Sabbath dress® 
A-sliding down the stair. 


But then, I really try and try 
To do the best I can ;° 

P’r’aps I 7 can be almost as good 
As little Puritan. 


And if, when next Thanksgiving comes, 
I try to sit up so, 

Maybe I’ll seem from Pilgrim land 
Two hundred years ago. 


Motions 


1. Hands folded in a prim manner, body erect. 2. Hands 
held up to show mitts. 3. Point to cap. 4. Gesture of de- 
spair. 5. Dress held out at sides. 6. Hands folded. 7. Point 
to self. 8. Prim position. 

— Isabelle C. Woodland. 





A “Sum” in Subtraction 


Virginia was going to practise. Mamma sighed gently, 
as if she dreaded it. It would be so different if Virginia 
tried — poor mamma sighed again. She was not a very 
rich little mother, and at this very minute she was doing 
some work that would help pay for Virginia’s music lessons. 

“Oh, dear, have I got to practise?’”’ groaned Virginia 
One of her dolls had the measles, and it was a very trying 
time to leave her. 

“It’s the cri—cri-szs /” sighed Virginia. 

“T should think it was the cry-sis!’’ laughed the big 
brother, who loved to tease. But Virginia did not laugh. 
She was studying the clock. 

“Half past ten—lI’ve got to practise till ‘leven. Oh, 
dear!’’ She sat down on the piano-stool with a little 
flounce that whirled the loose leaves of the lesson book 
every “which way.” It took two minutes to pick them up 
and get the pages numbered right. Then Virginia played 
a whole page without noticing that there was a little black 
“ flat”’ in the signature. 

“There, now, I forgot to flatten my b’s!” she grumbled. 
“Well, de flat, then! No, I’m thirsty — I’ve got to get a 
drink first,” and away went Virginia to the kitchen. On 
the way back she had to pat Cat Katherine and look at the 
clock. It all took very nearly four minutes. 

The piano rattled away noisily for a few minutes, and 
then Virginia heard sleigh-bells and had to run to the win- 
dow. While she was up she thought it best to look at the 
clock again. 

Tum, tum, ti-tum—tiddle-de-dee, played Virginia. Prac- 
tising was such thirsty work! It made your throat so dry! 
Tum-ti-tum, tiddle-dee — “ I’ve goz¢ to get a drink, so there !”’ 
This time the big brother who loved to tease was in the 
kitchen mending his skate straps. Virginia had to see if he 
was doing it right. 

Once more before eleven o’clock Virginia went into the 
dining-room to consuit the hands of the clock. The last 
time she went they really pointed to the hour. 

“’Leven! Goody, goody!” chanted Virginia. 

“Are you through practising, dear? Then come here 
and do some arithmetic !”” mamma called. 

“*Rithmetic! Why, mamma, it’s Saturday!” 

“I know, but this won’t take long. There’s only a little 
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sum in addition and one in subtraction. I’ve worked them 
both, but I wish you’d see if they’re right.” 


2 minutes picking up leaves. 


4 * drink, cat, clock. 
. * sleigh-bells, clock, 
—, * drink, skate straps. 
., * clock. 

17 “ 


That was the one in addition. The one in subtraction 
was very easy, but somehow Virginia found it hard. 


30 minutes, 
17 “ 
13 “ 
“Did I make any mistakes, dear?” mamma asked, 
anxiously. Virginia’s face was pink. 
“No’m, I did. I—1I borrowed seventeen minutes. 
going right back an’ pay ’em up.” 
— Annie D. Kent, in Youth's Companion. 


I’m 





How Amy Learned to Work 
(Adapted by M. HELEN BECKWITH) 
Amy was playing in the garden when 
her mamma called to her. 





“Amy,” she said, “I think you are get- 
ting old enough to do some work. I 
want you to do a little work every day.” 





“OQ mamma,” said the little girl, “I 
don’t like to work. I want to play with 
the birds and the flowers. What work 
am I to do?” 





“T have nothing for you to do just 
now,” replied mamma. “You may go to 
the woods fora little while. See if you 
can find any busy workers there.” 





So Amy went to the woods. She saw 
a gray squirrel running along the path. 
“QO little squirrel,’ she cried, “do you 
know where I can find any one at work? 
You never work, do you ?” 


“Work!” said the squirrel, “I should 
think I had to work. There is my family 
to take care of.” 








There are nuts to store away for the 
winter. There is work enough to do,’ 
and he ran on up the path. 





“Well, there is a robin singing in that 
tree,” said Amy to herself. “He is not 
working. I'll ask him to play with me.” 


“ Robin, Robin Red-breast,” she called, 


“won't you come and play with me?” 








“T haven’t time to play,” called back 
the robin. “There is too much work to 
do.” 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful It is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when’ 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but sim- 
ply absorbs the gases and impurities always 
present in the stomach and intestines and 
carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking, or after eating onions or other odor. 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money isin Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in the 
form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their continued 
use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says, “I advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and, 
although in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better charcoal in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of 
the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


FREE EDUCATI® 


in the following courses for home study: Illustrating, Caricature, Ad-Writing, 
Journalism , Proofreading.Stenography, Bookkeeping, Practical Electricity,and 
Electrical Engineering (Interior Wiring and Lighting; Eleetric Railways 
and Telephone and Telegraph Engineering). Write for Pree Tuition Contract. 
Correspondence Institute of America, Box 808, Scranton, Pa. 











ives Pos" 
25c. 

A real gem. ‘Teachers fall in love with 

it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPERS 3.®20h25e 


To any one who 
mentions PriMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every 4e/p a teacher needs. 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 
only 55 cents. 


. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 

















—By act of the Illinois Legislature of 1899, the 
city of Chicago was compelled to maintain a 
“ parental” school for the care and instruction 
of truants. Thirty acres of prairie land were 
srecured. Eight large double cottages to ac- 
commodate two families of thirty each will be 
erected. One is finished and occupied, as well 
as the superintendent’s residence. There has 
been built one large school building and an 
assembly hall, well equipped for use as a gym- 
nasium and drill hall. There are shops for 
carpentry, wood-turning, metal work, forge, 
foundry, drawing room, library, and deposi- 
tory in connection with the main school 
building. 

Dr. Meleney, one of the New York city dis- 
trict superintendents who has made a careful 
study of the school, has furnished the board of 
education a very interesting report. He says 
that in the cottages the family unit is the pre- 
vailing system. Each boy has a separate bed 
and locker. There is a large bathroom with a 
tub and six or eight showers. The water is 
warmed before entering the main, so that the 
temperature is controlled by the attendant in 
charge. There is a hospital for each family in 
case of need, with medicine closet for appli- 
ances and remedies. He saw also a “ medita- 
tion closet” with a wire front, lighted by one 
window. This, by the way, is the only mode 
of punishment employed, except certain re- 
strictions as to pleasures. 

Each apartment has a game room, with 
library, a large family dining room with tables 
neatly spread and furnished with napkins, 
glasses, tasty dishes, and all the conveniences 
of a well-ordered house. 

Each child has achair at the table. There is 
also a family sitting-room. The head family 
officer and the matron, husband and wife, 
occupy pleasant rooms, with ample conveni- 
ences. 

Dr. Meleney says that a delightful spirit pre- 
vails, and love for children, sympathy for the 
unfortunate, tact in dealing with the un- 
trained, and rare skill in teaching were 
manifest. 

There is a farm attached to the institution 
where each boy has a garden for vegetables 
and flowers, and which produces the vegetable 
and food products for the institution.— Zz. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Owing to the fact that the educational 
authorities of New Orleans found themselves 
unable to provide satisfactory hotel and other 
accommodations for the Department of Super- 
intendence during the Mardi Gras festival, the 
executive committee of the department have, 
by authority of the action of the department at 
the Minneapolis meeting, changed the meet- 
ing to Cincinnati, Ohio, February 24, 25 and 26. 

IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 





MINERALS FOR THE CLASS- 
ROOM. 


Messrs. George L. English & Co., of New 
York, have recently published a new list of 
over three hundred distinct mineral species, 
besides many varieties, which they offer for 
sale by weight at very low prices. By pur- 
chasing minerals by the pound many schools 
have found it possible to obtain for a trifling 
expenditure a sufficient supply to place a 
specimen an inch or more in size in the hands 
of each pupil. The physical properties of the 
minerals are personally tested and impressed 
on the memory, the faculty of observation be- 
ing developed and the interest of the pupi- 
aroused. The increasing study of mineralogy 
is one of the best proofs that the mental train- 
ing which it brings and its immense practical 
importance are beginning to be appreciated. 





FREE TO EVERYONE. 


A Priceless Book Sent Free for the 
Asking. 


“There be books and books;” some edifying, 
others entertaining, and still others instruc- 
tive. The average man is so busily engaged in 
the labor of money-making that he has little 
time and less inclination for books which in- 
struct; hence when he feels out of sorts, either 
he gives no heed to Nature’s warning, or he 
consults a physician, at an expense which a 
little knowledge would have enabled him to 
avoid. There is probably no complaint upon 
which the public is so little informed, as 
hemorrhoids, or piles; this little book tells all 
about their nature, cause and cure; it treats of 
the different forms of blind, bleeding, itching 
and protruding piles, describes their symp- 
toms, and points the way to acure so simple 
and inexpensive, that anyone can understand 
and apply. The importance of promptness 
and thoroughness is vital, for the disease will 
not cure itse)f, and Nature, alone, unaided, will 
not accomplish a cure, while the consequences 
are too painful for detailed description. You 
are told how piles originate, the reason for 
their appearance usually being that some of 
the rules of correct living have been violated, 
and (what is more to the point) how you may 
rid yourself of this bane of human exisience. 
All affections of the rectum are treated in 
simple, plain language, so that all may under. 
stand, and learn how the cause may be re- 
moved. Many people suffer from piles, be- 
cause after trying the numerous lotions, oint- 
ments and salves that are on the markets 
without relief, they come to the conclusion 
that a surgical operation is the only thing left 
to try, and rather than submit to the shock and 
risk to life of an operation, prefer to suffer on. 
This little book tells how this may be avoided, 
and a cure be effected without pain, inconven- 
ience or detention from business. Write your 
name and address plainly on a postal card, 
mail tothe Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., 
and you will receive the book by return mail. 


Elocution Self Taught. 
LEAR N Recitations. 
10 Entertainments. 


Plays. 

Catalogues free. 
REGITE JOSEPH F. WAGNER 

103 P Fifth Ave., New York. 
200 MORNING EXERCISES, 10C, silver. 

Have acopy in your school. Pleasant, profitable, 
unique, useful. i: E. DEHAVEN, 3811 Merrill St., 
Denver, Colorado. 


fit is Not Our Fault 


if you have not seen a copy of 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. Send your address 
—we do the rest. We will also send circulars of 
Magnificent Combination Offers of our magazine 
with other leading publications. 


Of Course 


you can send $1 oo for one year’s 
subscription (Rand, McNally & Co.’s Desk Atlas 
of the World included) without seeing it. Better 
examine a copy, however. It’s our way—it adver- 
tises itself. 
NEW YORK EDUCATION CO., 
8: Chapel St., ALBany, N. Y. 
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CURED TO STAY 
Acowpilete,lasting co..- CURED 
stitutional cure, not just a * re- 
lief.” Absolutely aifferent from 
all sprays, smokes and so-called “cures.” Over 52,00€ 
patients. Attacks never return, Cause eradicated. 
Health restored Whole system built up, Book ll 


Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY. Book I. 


By Prof. Haroto W. Farrsanks, Berkeley, Cali. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 











Beautifully illustrated. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Chicago SanFrancisco New York Boston 
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“Work?” 


you do ? 


said Amy. “ What work do 


You are singing all the time!” 


“There is the nest to build, and food 
to find for my hungry brood of little 
ones. There is no time to play,’ and off 
he flew. 


Just ‘then a bee | came 
a Little bee, do you have 
do?” called Amy. 


buzzing by. 
any work to 








“It seems to me I don’t have time 
for anything but work,” said the bee. 
“Don't you know I have honey and 
honeycomb to make? Try to make a 
six-sided cell yourself and see if it is any 
work,” and away he went. 


“6 * Dear me,’ ’ said Amy. “ “J could never 


do that, I am sure.’ 





Now she saw an ant carrying “off a 
crumb of bread. “Isn’t that crumb too 
heavy for you, little ant?” she asked. 








“It is heavy, but I am so glad to get 
it I am willing to carry it. Did you 
never hear, ‘Those who will not work 
should not eat?” and he hurried on. 


Amy sat down on a stone to think. 
“Tt seems as if everything has some work 
to do, and they seem to like it,” she said. 





“There are the flowers. I don't believe 
they work. [ll ask this big red one.” 


. Dear flower.” ‘she said, “do you ever 
work?” “ Ever work, little girl?” replied 
the flower. “ Of course I do.” 





“I must eather all the red rays the 
good sun sends me for my blossoms.” 





as must send out my roots to get water 
for us, and best of all, I must make my 
seeds. We are always busy and so we 
are always happy.” 


“ Don't you do any work, my + child?” 
the flower asked. 

“ No—-yes,” and Amy’s face grew very 
red. 





“ L am 


going to, dear flower, my 


mamma is going to teach me_ how. 
Good bye,” 
as she could. 


and she ran home as fast 
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Measuring Day 
HELEN A, HAWLEY 
Thursday was the day to be measured, 
Mabel had been measured seven times, 
bec cause she was seven years old. 











Jack | and ‘Billy, the twins, had been 
measured five times, and this year there 
was a baby, who wasn’t old enough to 
stand up. 


‘Their father said Thanksgiving was 
the right time to do it; it was such a 


family day. 





They always stood up by a door casing, 
after dinner, with a ruler flat across the 
top of the head. 








Best of all, Cousin Alice was coming, 
She was just as old as Mabel, lacking 
nine days. 

“Mabel’s sure to be taller'n 
‘cause she’s older,” the twins thought. 
Like loyal brothers, they wanted their 
own sister to come off best. 





Alice, 


“Don't say one word to Alice about 
’ Mabel charged them. “It will be a 
deen ” and the boys didn’t. 








Alice came the day before. They had 
such a good time. It was pretty cold, 
but a cold day i is better to run races in. 


“I’most know Alice won't be so tall 
as Mabel tomorrow,” Billy whispered to 
Jack. “ Look when she runs.” 


“Her legs aren't so long,” 
pered to Billy. 


Jack whis- 


Then something very sad happened. 
Alice sat down quick, with a scream. 


Alice’s mother was watching them 
from the window. She ranout. “What 
is the matter, my darling? What is it?” 
she asked. 








“Oh! mamma, it hurts so. I tried to 
get up and I can’t.” She was crying with 
pain and fright, as she put her hand on 
her ankle. 

mother 
She said; 


“T hope 'tisn’t broken,” the 
thought. “Don't cry, dearie,” 
. Papa ‘ll | carry you in.’ 





When the doctor came, he told them 
the bones were all right, but it was a bad 
sprain, and she would not be able to put 
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NOTES, 


—The University of Chicago Press will bring 
out shortly a book entitled “The Place of In- 
dustry in Elementary Education,” by Kath- 
erine Elizabeth Dopp, which is timely, coming 
in response LO & Very general demand for some 
principles by means of which to evaluate the 
various forms of industry that are being intro- 
duced into the elementary school with refer- 
ence to other factors in education. 





—A.C. McC'urg & Co. have just ready 
“ Birds of the Rockies,” by Leander S. Keyser, 
with eight full-page plates (four in color) by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertis, many illustrations in 
the text by Bruce Horsfall, and eight views of 
localities from photographs. The publishers 
have made a sumptuous gift-book of this vol- 
ume, but its scientific and artistic importance 
will endure far beyond the holiday season. It 
is the first book to deal specifically with the 
birds of that region. 





THE NOVEMBER DELINEATOR. 


The Delineator for November is one of the 
most notable issues of the year and presents 
an inviting display of fashions, literary fea- 
tures and domestic matter. With the paper on 
Dante, one of the best in the whole collection, 
the stories of “ Author’s Loves” end in serial 
form. In ‘‘ Thyra Varrick,” Mrs. Barr’s novel, 
the action becomes rapid and dramatic, and 
the reader’s interest is kept at high pitch. The 
character development of the chief personages 
is wonderfully fine. There is an admirably 
told story by Josephine Dodge Daskam, en- 
titled “The Courting of Lady Jane.” Another 
collection of “ Historic and Other Pitchers” 
will delight china lovers; and those who have 
followed in the preceding issues the triumphs 
and the tribulations of Jill in the building of 
her artistic house will be further attracted by 
her bright account of how the plumbing was 
done. J. Parmly Paret, the well-known 
player, has furnished forthe Athletic series an 
article on “‘ Tennis for Women” which is one 
of the best published on this subject. For the 
children the “ Pastimes” are usually enter- 
taining, and in addition to a natural history 
sketch, there is a delicious nonsense story by 
Carolyn Wells, illustrated by Strothmann. 


The various departments, fancy-work, house- 
keeping, 
standard. 


etc., are up to their usual high 



















Six Souvenir 
Coffee Spoons 
$1.00 


This set of spoons is one of the 
most pleasing souvenirs ever 
issued. Made gepecey to order 
for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry., of the best ma- 
i terial, handsomely finished and 
mi fully guaranteed, will 

y last for years. Appro- 
priate for gift making, 
either as set or singly. 
Sent, postpaid, in satin- 
lined box to any address 
at above price. 

In Ordering—Remit by ex- 
press or post-office order direct 
to the factory. Address ONEIDA 
ae  aceaaias Niagara Falls, 











The superiority of the through 
service of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway for 





travel between Chicago and 
Toledo, C . veland, Cincinnati, 
St.. Louis, Buffalo, New. York 





and Boston is a re cognized fi ict, 
For copy of “ Book of ‘rains’ 
or information about travel via 
the Lake Shore, write to 
SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 
Ohio, . 


Illustrations of spoons about 
4 actual size. 

















W. N. HAILMANN, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dayton, Ohio (Formerly U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Indian Schools), writes: — 

Your inspiring book on drawing has come. 

{ have enjoyed every page of it. It isa book 
that succeeds in presenting the subject in such 
a way as to set the child’s mind and hand corre- 
spondingly in thought expression through draw- 
ing, and for this reason it is equally successful 
in cultivating in the children art talent and the 
expression of art. In both of these things the 
current popular drawing methods, with their 
artificial devices and their affectation of conven- 
tional and classic art ideals, which frequently are 
only art fads, fail utterly. Instead of liberating 
the child, as your work is sure to do, they place 
fetters upon him, destroying every trace of spon- 
tancity, discouraging observation and_ killing 
enthusiasm. 


AUGSBURG’S [P)RAWING 


An Entirely New System 
of Drawing for Schools 








AUGSBURG’S DRAWING is contained in three books—Book I., 
Book II. and Book III.—containing over 2,000 drawings, illustrating every 
phase of the work. 


Book I. 

methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and third grades ; 
to pupils of six, seven and eight years of age. 
It contains work in imaginative and memory drawing; in ambidextrous 
or two handed drawing; in rapid drawing; how to teach relation and 
proportion in drawing; a complete outline for object drawing; a course 
in the drawing of birds and animals; a full course in color, in brush draw- 
ing and water colors. The book is illustrated by over 800 drawings, 
making each step plain, simple and direct. 


is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and effective 
that is, 






Book II. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. This course is intended 
to lay a broad and firm foundation in the art of graphic representation, 
after which, any special branch of drawing may be followed by the pupils. 


Book III. contains short yet complete courses in brush drawing, 
water-color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the human head 
and figure, designing and mechanical drawing. 


PRACTICE BOOKS. In the system there is also included a series 
of practice books for pupils, containing an abundance of blank paper for 
practice purposes, and on each fifth leaf of the several books is an outline 
of the work for the following week. These outlines tell the pupil what to 
do, and by means of simple drawings show the pupil how the work is to be 
done. Each practice book is arranged to cover one half year, and all are 
ainiformly graded for each year. 





Books I., 11., Cloth. 


Books . 


and ITT, 


each, 


Price, 75 cents kach. 


Practice 15 cents Usual Discount to Schools. 









EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 














228 Wabash Avenue 809 Market Street 
Chicago San Francisco 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


her foot to the floor for days— maybe 
weeks ! 





The children were very sorry for Alice. 
After a while, Mabel went away by her- 
self to think. 


In a few ‘minutes, “she called the twins. 
She looked very sober. 








“ Alice isn’t going to die?” Billy asked, 
with big eyes. 





“Mamma _ said she wouldn't, and 
mamma knows,” Jack put in. 





“No,” Mabel said, “it isn’t that. 
But —” she stopped. 








She had fought her own wishes and 


conquered them, and she knew it would 
be a blow to the boys. 





“ But,” she began again, “ I don’t think 
wed better be measured to-morrow. Doc- 
tor said Alice could come to the dinner 
with her foot propped up, and ‘twould 
make her feel so bad to see us, when she 
can't.” 





“ Doesn't seem’s if I could be thankful, 
and not know how much we've growed.” 
Billy put his knuckles in his eyes. 


“Nor I,” echoed Jack. — They had won- 
dered so long which would be really the 
taller, and they had agreed not to stretch 
one bit. 











“Yes, we can,” Mabel said. ‘“ Don’t 
cry. Be little men. If ’twas your ankle 
‘stead of Alice’s, wouldn’t you like to 
have folks give up things, ‘specially if 
you didn’t know they did? Alice doesn’t 
know, and don’t you breathe it. Well 
make her have a good time, and forget 
the pain. Be thankful ’tisn’t you!” 








Mabel looked bright enough now. 
The twins caught her brightness. “ Let's 
go tell papa and mamma what we've 
cided,” they said. 





The father and mother were ever so 
pleased, when they heard it. 





Papa said, “I presume Alice will have 
to stay here until Christmas, and we can 
measure then just as well. Now hurry 
up, boys. See how much you can grow 
in a month.” 





“ Hurrah!” 


cried Jack and Billy. 
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Arithmetic. 


1. A bird and a butterfly have how many 
wings? 








ae 


2. A bee and an ant have how many legs? 





3. Ten people make how many eer 2 








4. A set of parlor chairs and half a set of 
dining chairs are how many chairs? 





5. How many times can a pint cup be 


filled from a gallon of milk? 





6. Papa, mamma, Hazel and the twins 
went with grandpa and grandma to a picnic, 
How many went to the picnic? 








Se 


7. Clare walked eight blocks and a half 
and Norman walked a block and a half farther 
than Clare. How far did Norman walk? 





8. John attended school every day for two 
weeks. How many days did vad atte nd sc hool? 





9. Florence steenibe’d half as many ds ays as 
John. How many days did she attend? 





10. Three little girls eac ‘h have a pair of 


new shoes. How many new shoes have they 
all? 





11. How many corners’ have two squares 
and a triangle? 


12. If apples cost a half a cent each how 
many can Kathleen buy with a nickel? 





13. Orvil has twelve marbles. If he bought 
three for a cent, how much did the twelve cost 
him? 





14. How many months is one fourth of a 
year? 





15. A half dollar equals how many dimes? 








16. How many eyes have six boys and two 
girls? 





17. One monkey climbed a pole six times. 
Another climbed it half as many times. How 
many times did they both climb it? 





18. How many petals have three apple 
blossoms? 


19. A lady made ten calls.. She found only 
four people at home. How many were away? 











90. Two little brownies had a dozen fire- 
crackers. They each shot off six. How many 
were left? 








21. How much will five glasses of lemonade 
cost at three cents a glass? 





= @ 
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NOTES. 


—A trades and commercial high school for 
women has been established in New York City. 
In some respects the course of study is similar 
to that of other schools, but the special feature 
js a two years’ course in business education 
and in practical industries open to women. 
The list of studies and occupations covered by 
the curriculum is a lengthy one, but may be 
added to in accordance with an increasing in- 
terest in the school. It is an educational 
departure of exceptional suggestiveness and 
importance, promising to fill a gap in the life 
prospects of thousands who otherwise would 
pe without the trained adantability which 
doubles the earning power of workers. Super- 
intendent Maxwell has been a zealous advo 
cate of such schools for some time past, and 
his last annual report points out the need for 
them very emphatically. 


—The Society of Ethical Culture is to build a 
$900,000 home at Central Park West. Dr. Felix 
Adler is at the head of this as also of the In- 
ternational Society. This building will in- 
clude all departments of the society work and 
a public lecture room. The structure, at pres- 
ent to cover only half the plot, will be a five- 
story school, with basement, in which will be 
a gymnasium and machine room, sub-base- 
ment and roof garden. On the first floor will 
be the kindergarten and reception parlors. 
The second floor will contain the elementary 
schools, small class-rooms, and the gomestic 
science department. The library, museum, 
and domestic art studios will occupy the third. 
The fourth floor will contain a high school for 
literature and classics, while the fifth will be 
devoted to physics and chemistry, laborato- 
ries, conservatory, biology, and clay modeling. 

The roof garden will be used as a play- 
ground, the kindergarten classes using for this 
purpose a small garden in the court. 
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Book I.—Now Ready 








SPRAGUE 
CLASSIC READERS 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and others who are looking for a set 
of readers which are based upon true psychological laws and upon safe 
pedagogical principles, are cordially invited to correspond with us. 


228 Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 





Educational Publishing Company 


63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


809 Market St. 
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Describes Our 





Special Offer 





TEACHERS’ PERIODICALS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

BOOKS ON PEDAGOGY 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT 
MATERIAL 





Send us 5 names 
of teachers not 
taking our papers 
now and 10c. 
We will 
Kellogg’s How to 
Be a Successful 
Teacher (15c.) and 
Kellogg’s 
ville Debating 
Society (15¢.). 


send 


Green- 


4 





E,L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, Dept. B, 61 East 9th St.. NEW YORK 


@ Our large descriptive catalog of 
School Entertainment material 
sent free. Over 700 books—cream 
of all published—in stock. 

@ Send all orders direct to New York. We 


are the only dealers making a specialty of 
school matcrial of this kind. 


OFFE Fe l. Kellogg’s ‘* Reception Day.’’ Six Nos 


A superb collection of recitations, dec. 
lamations, dialogs, and class exercises, each section as large as a 
25- or 30-ct. book, 20c. each. Till Jan. Ist, only 85c¢., postpaid 
OFFE fo | | Kellogg’s ‘‘ How to Celebrate Christmas 

" and Thanksgiving ’’ (25c.), Kellogg’s 
*¢ Christmas Entertainment ’’ (25c.), and Kellogg’s “‘ Fancy Drills 
and Marches’’ (25c.), are our most popular books and always 
please. A perfect mine of fresh material. Set of three, postpaid, 
65c., till Jan Ist. 
O FF E i | | t 10 NEW SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT 

*" BOOKS: 1. Kellogg’s ‘“‘ Autumn’s 

Queen’”’ ; 2, Kellogg’s ‘‘Six Musical Entertainments”’ ; 3. Kellogg’s 
“Farmers School’’; 4. Kellogg’s ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Examination ’”’ ; 
5. Kellogg’s ‘‘Our L der’’; 6. Kellogg’s ‘‘ Crowning of 
Flora’?; 7. Spangler’s “‘The Bird Play’’; 8. Hadley’s “A 
Christmas Meeting’’; 9. Kellogg’s *‘ Fancy Scarf Drill’’; 10. 
Davidson’s ‘‘ Visit from Mother Goose.”” Each lic. The ten 
sent for $1.00, postpaid, till Jan. Ist. 
OFFE he iV Hundreds of teachers are joining The 

*" Educational Class and studying a 
Book a Month. Here are the titles. September: The Child, by 
T. G. Rooper. October: Life of Rousseau, by Ossian H. Lang. 
November: Educational History, by Jerome Allen. December : 
Training the Memory, by R. H. Quick. January: Stupidity 
in School, by A. B. Carter. February: Unconscious Tuition, 
by Bishop Huntington. March: Life of Basedow, by Ossian 
H. Lang. April: Drawing in School, by T. G. Rooper. May: 
The Kindergarten Gifts, by H. Hoffman. June: Practical 
School Work, by C. M. Young. l5c. each. We send the 10 for 
$1.00, postpaid, till Jan. Ist. 
O F F E BR V In the September and October numbers 

* we offered OUR TIMES (50c.) for 1 
year and “Our Times Atlas and Cyclopedia’’ (50c.) for 7Oc. 
A large new edition of the “‘ Cyclopedia ’’ has been found neces- 
sary to fill the rush of orders. Asa special offer we send, till 
Jan. Ist, Kellogg’s ‘‘ How to Be a Successful Teacher,’”’ in com- 
bination with above, for 7Q¢,, postpaid. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


Story OF LITTLE KONRAD— THE Swiss Boy. 


The writer who writes well about Swissland 
will alwajs have an audience. To bring the 
beauties and customs Of this delightful coun- 
try into a few pages for children requires 
skill, and a peculiar touch. 

This story of the little farmer boy who lived 
in Bernese Oberland is fascinating and full of 
information concerning Swiss life. Konrac 
and his sister Kathie lived in a real chalet 
among the mountains, where he could see the 
chamois, the alpine hares, and gather the 
snowy edelweiss. The illustrations are full of 
the distinctive features of Alpine mountain 
life and scenery. The St. Bernard dogs, the 
chamois hunters, the misty veils of waterfalls, 
the Lucerne lion, the flocks and herds on their 
way to the mountains, are all shown with life- 
like vividness. The children have a treat in 
this book and the teacher who has this for 
supplementary reading will not need to urge 
the children to “‘read with more expression.” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


WHEN First WE GO TO SCHOOL, (Teachers’ 
Guide Series.) By M. Helena Beckwith. 


The young teachers in the lowest primary 
grades will consider this bock a boon. It is 
brimming over with the spirit of the primary 
school and full of suggestions as to what to do. 
The contents are arranged in months and for 
each month are definite suggestions as to 
ways and means of interesting the children. 
There is a leading thought for each month, 
and plays, games, and a story that circle about 
the central thought. There area good many 
illustrations and all bear directly upon the 
doing element in school work. The style of 
the book is vivacious, conversational, and 
rather confidential with the teacher. If the 
author had a class of teachers before her she 
would talk to them just about as she talks in 
this book and they would be very glad to hear 
it. There is an appendix full of helps about 
occupations, with plain definite directions, 
and teachers never get quite enough of such 
help. It is a teacher’s desk-book and ought to 
find its way todesks innumerable. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


STEP By STEP. By S.C. Peabody. 


Another primer is offered to the primary 
teachers who never seem to haveeenough to 
keep the little ones in fresh reading matter. 
The author of “ Step by Step” is a teacher who 
has prepared this little book to meet the 
needs she has personally found in teaching 
beginners to read. While there is nothing 
new in the plan,there is a recognition that 
children must have the simplest beginnings 
and that pictures assist greatly in the teach- 
ing of the very first sentences. Phonics are 
introduced early in the opening pages. The 
illustrations are abundant, largely of children 
and child-life. There are afew colored illus- 
trations, which, the publishers claim, repre- 
sent a very high grade of three-color work. 
One interesting feature of the book are the fre- 
quent pages of simple outline drawings of 
common objects for children to copy. Indeed, 
the children will find something for seat 
work on nearly every page. The book will 
find a welcome and the teachers will benefit 
by the author’s purpose to make the three 
prominent features of this book—repetition of 
words, frequent reviews, and systematic 


grading. 
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RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


THE GOLD BuG. By Edgar Allen Poe. 


From the series of Canterbury Classics. Ed- 
ited by Theda Gildermeister, under the general 
supervision of Katherine Lee Bates. 


This charming classic will always find 
readers. It is simply prepared for schools and 
is followed by a biographical sketch of Poe in 
the same volume, with pertinent Suggestions 
to Teachers, which should be read before the 
story is assigned, as some of them precede the 
use of the book. 


RAND MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


NORSE STORIES. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

Edited by Katherine Lee Bates. Illustrated 
by George Wright. 

Norse legends never lose their flavor, and 
when told by Mr. Mabie they have the touch 


_ of his delightful style. It is many years since 


this author sent ont this book, and after pass- 
ing through the hands of Other publishers is 
brought out in an attractive manner by this 
enterprising firm. The explanatory notes at 
close of volume are helpful, the illustrations 
vivid, and the words by Miss Bates inspir- 
ing. It should find and hold a place as supple- 
mentary reader in the schools. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


CYR’S ADVANCED THIRD READER. (Art Se- 
ries.) By Ellen M. Cyr. 

The author of the Cyr Readers has always 
kept the eye on the child and planned her 
work in a simple straightforward way for its 
pleasure and benefit. In this little book the 
leading thought seems to be that while the 
child is learning to read it may read about 
something worth knowing and worth remem- 
bering in after years. That something, in this 
case, are copies of famous paintings. The 
author says, “The world has looked upon 
them and pronounced them worthy of praise, 
and now we bring them before the little child.” 
The conversational talks about these pictures 
make up the contents of the book. These 
familiar talks with the children are on the 
child plane, with a vocabulary that may seem 
too old for first year children but will be suited 
to the advanced class in this grade and for 
second year children. There are pleasant 
stories and poems introduced to prevent 
monotony. 


BENJ.H. SANBORN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE WORD BUILDER. By Annie S. Gage and 
Rose O’ Loughlin. 


Two earnest teachers, trying to make good 
spellers of little children, have felt the need of 
@ spelling book beginning with the simplest 
words and sentences. They have prepared 
such a book to be put into the hands of chil- 
dren, The title does not explain the whole 
purpose of the book, which is, mainly, to 
teach children to spell as soon a3 they begin 
to read. The authors believe that the oral 
spelling of a word helps to fix it in memory, 
and also to assist in teaching pronunciation 
and articulation. The words of the book have 
been selected with care and with reference to 
those usually found in first readers. The 
monotony of spelling columns has been varied 
with short dictation sentences which grow 
into simple language lessons as the child’s 
vocabulary increases. Groups of pleasant 
reading matter with bits of verse follow and 
include the short column of words to be spelled 
orally. These conversational sentence-lessons 
will serve admirably for copying and seat 
work. They are arranged with reference to 
punctuation, use of possessives, common 
abbreviations, and simple contractions. Thus 
it wiil be seen the book may be used for a 
variety of school needs, and that teacher will 
be pretty dull who does not see suggestive 
helps in every page of this little volume, 
whether she believes in oral spelling or not. 

The book is designed for the three primary 
and intermediate grades. It cannot fail to 
find its way into school-rooms and to be better 
prized the longer it is used. 
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GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON, 


TOWARD THE RISING Sun. 


( Youth’s Com 
panion Series.) 


This volume is made up of sketches of India 
Japan, China, Korea, and the islands of the 
eastern seas, by different authors. The chap. 
ters are of pleasant length, well illustrateq 
and full of the distinctive features ana cus. 
toms of the country. While the facts supple. 
ment the usual geography study of these coun. 
tries, there is no dry technical geography in 
these pages. They are stories which wil] hola 
the interest of children and give them a true 
flavor of the life and people of these far away 
lands. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


RAB AND His FRIENDS. By Dr. J >hn Brown, 
Edited by Charles W. French. 


Another story in the Canterbury Classics 
under the same editorial supervision anq 
issued by the same publishers as the two pre. 
ceding books. 

This story is too well-known and highly val. 
ued to need any word of commendation, 
Children will read it with breathless interest, 
and it is equally good and humanizing for 
grown-ups. The Notes and Suggestions to 
Teachers at the close are of special value and 
must not be neglected. 


THE SAALFIELD PUB. CO., AKRON, OHIo. 


MOTHER GOOSE PAINT Box. 
nett. Price, $1.25. 


Children have loved, said, and sung Mother 
Goose Melodies since their first creation, but 
never has it entered into their hearts thata 
big illustrated copy of these songs would be 
made all ready to paint. And more than that, 
the little colored blocks of water-paints, dear 
to children’s hearts, with brush attached, are 
firmly fastened to the gay book cover and all 
are ready for immediate use. Fifty of the 
most familiar of the Mother Goose songs with 
separate page illustrations, muke the contents 
of a book 12 x 8 inches in size and very attrac- 
tively put together. Everybody who is trying 
to think what to give children tor a Christmas 
present will find one satisfactory answer by 
sending for a copy of this book. 


By J. M. Bar. 





** THROUGH THE STORIED 

NORTHWEST ” 
is alittle pamphlet especially useful to those 
expecting to go to California or the North 
Pacific Coast to any of the conventions held 
there, or to remain there during a winter. It 
pictures a journey from San Francisco home. 
ward via the Shasta-Northern Pacific Route. 
Charles S. Fee, of the Northern Pacific, 8t. 
Paul, Minn., will send it to anyone on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. 





R . * . 
inging Noises 
In the ears (how disagreeable they are!) 
become chronic and cause much uneasi- 
ness and even temporary distraction. 
They are signs of catarrh; other signs 
are droppings in the throat, nasal sounds 
of the voice, impaired taste, smell and 
hearing. 
Catarrh is a constitutional disease, 
originating in impure blood, and requires 
2 constitutional remedy. 


“I suffered from catarrh in the head and 
loss of apeetiee and sleep. My blood was 
thin and I felt bad all over most of the time. 
I decided to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now 
have no symptoms ofcatarrh, have a good 
appetite, and sleep well. I heartily recom- 
mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to ali my friends.” 
R. LONG, California Junction, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh of the nose, throat, bowels, 
etc. removes all its effects, and builds up 
the whole system. 
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| the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, 


“No. 87. 
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Remember 


__ An interesting 







VARIETY OF READERS 
‘Can be Obtained at Slight Cost 


by using the 


FAMOUS FIVE CENT SCHOOL CLASSICS 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CTS. EACH. 





First Grade. 


No. 2. Aisop’s FABiEs, 
Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
'F The Cock a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, The Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 


Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No.3. Esop’s FABLEs. 

Same as above The Hawk and_ the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove, The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork, 


SELECTIONS FROM Atsop, I. 


Same as above, containing the Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 


No, 11. 


No.12. SELECTIONS FROM AEsop. II. 

Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMs AND Roors, 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77.. FLOweR Frienps. I. 

Another delightful nature reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY BABy. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader 
No. 110. PLANT BABIES. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
fichly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BaBES oF THE WooD. 

Still another nature reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the waluuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE STORIES. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 

plants and vegetables. 


No. 215. THE BuTTeRFLY’s HoME,. 
Similar to No. rog 


Second Grade. 
Yo. 7.. Lirrte Rep Ripinc Hoop. 


The Story of Little Red Riding Hood, told in simple 
orm. . Illustrated, large type. 


No.8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. RooTs AND STEMS. 


Nature Stories for second grade. 
Tlustrated 


No. 76. 


Large, clear type. 


BikD FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 
No. 78. FLower Frrenps. IL. 


Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. Fully 


“illustrated. 


No. 79. Frower Frienps. IIL. 
Similar to 77 and 78 ‘Fully illustrated. 
LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 


Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
Version, and the story of Siegfried and Bruahilde, Ger- 
Man version 








No. 185. ROBINSON Crusok. Part I. 


_ . In simple form for second grade children. The story 
is Complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 

No. 186. RoBINSON CrusoE. Part IL, 

No. 187. -Ropinson Crusoz. Part III. 
No. 188. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part IV. 

No. 189, CHILDREN OF History. I. 


The Story of the life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told im simple 
language. Large, clear type 
No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 

How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse legend). 

No. 198. THE FLOWER WORLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Grimm’s Fatry TALEs. IL 

Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 
No. 4. Grimm’s Farry TAtgs. II. 

Uniform with No 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brothér and Sister. 
SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM, I. 
The Three Little Men in the 


No. 13. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14. - SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 


The Musicians. 


No. 9.. THE STORY OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women, Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. SToryY OF COLUMBUS. 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No, 28, WASHINGTON, 

No. 29. FRANKLIN, 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

No. 31. LINCOLN. 

No. 35. LOWELL. ° 
No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER, 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. FULTON. 

No. 48. Ext Wfirney. 

No. 60. EDISON. 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morss. 

No. 63. LovisA-M. ALCcoTT. 
No. 64. James Warr, 

No. 70.. STEPHENSON, 


No: 71. 


No. 72, PocaHonras, 


No, 81. “Cyrus W.. FIELb. 4 


Primary Education, 


No. 21, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FrEcp, II, 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc, 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the story of the Pilgrim Fathes. 


No. 46. Story or THE BosvOn TEA. Party, 


Besides the story of the tea party, the book contains 


words and music of two sones, “ Revol tionary 7. 
and ‘* The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” : re 


No. 68. STory OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs.S. E Dawes 
how the brave Norse Eric dlsbovened ‘Amada e 


No. 69. Puss 1n Boots: 


Old yet always of interest t irls i 
tale of Puss in ad een Soy ene ee 


No. 95. Srories OF Revo.vurion. — I, 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. STurigs OF REVOLUTION. II, 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
No. 101, SToRIEs OF REVOLUTION, II. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THe Liperty Bex. 


Story written by Mrs. 8. E. Dawes, also contains. 
the complete poem, beginning 


“* There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town,” 


10 Cent Readers 


GRADE II, 


SToRIES OF Famous Picrurgs. I. 








GRADE III. 


RUSKIN’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER, 
Edited for young children by ELotsz McVay. 


SEWELL’s Brack BEAUTY. 


Story oF LANDSEER. 
Story oF BoNHEUR. 


(Tilus.) 
( Illus.) 


GRADE IV. 


Mu.ock’s LirrLe LAME PRINCE. 
Edited for children of America by E. Norris. 


DieKENs’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
DICKENS’ THz CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


GRADE V. 
Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Edited for young people by E. O. Cuarman, 
Swirt’s GULLIVER: AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited for young people by E. O. CuarMan. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING “CO, 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago . 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 





Sog Market Street, San Francisco 


IRVING. © fing, 


No. 20, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND. FIELD, I, > 
Contains ‘15 short stories that first appeared ia > 
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This Great Illustrated Family Religious Monthly is 
Filled with Interesting Stories and Helpful Articles 


Leading Features: for the Coming Year 


The Land Where Jesus Lived 
By Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


This readable series of articles embodies 
the personal observations of the writer dur- 


Talks Between Times 


By Margaret E. Sangster. 
Familiar talks from this most gifted ‘ 


ing a recent trip through the Holy Land. 
Liberally illustrated from photographs, 


writer upon those old and yet ever new 


subjects which cluster around the homig 


and its highest interests, written in a most 


they throw much. light upon this most 


ss interesting subject. 
G. B. F. Halleck, D. D. 


The Religious Life of Famous 
Americans 7 


By Louis Albert Banis, D.D. 


The ‘‘Soul-Winning Stories’’ by this 
popular author will be continued for a few 
months, to be followed by a new series on 
the religious life of famous Americans. 


The Good Shepherd. 


Greatly reduced reproduction of our free picture. 


Louis Albert Banks,D.D. 





uplifting and suggestive way. 


Mrs. M. E. Sangster. 


The Topics for Young People’s 
Prayer Meetings 
By Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 


This full and illuminating exposition of 
the topics for young people’s prayer meet- 
ings for every week of the year is a most 
valuable and popular feature. 


1J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. 


Acharming serial story of ten chapters, written 
Rosecroft for us by CharaB, Conant, began in the October 


issue. Rev. Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Annie 


Hamilton Donnell, Julia McNair Wright, Mary E. Q. Brush, - 


Rev. Edward A. Rand, J. Mervin Hull, Sophie B. Tittering- 
ton, Francis E. Marsten, D.D., Rey. O. A. Kingsbury, and many 
other well-known authors are regular contributors of origifial 
matter to our columns. 

Under the heading **Christian Life’’ are some of the best 
thoughts of the choicest spirits of Christendom. A page is givento 
a full, suggestive, and concise explanation of the Sabbath-school 
lessons. Other features are: Our Young People, Our ‘Little 
Folks’ ’’ page, Question Box, Short Stories, Miscellany, etc. 
With twenty or more large pages in every issue, the reading matter 


in a year is more than that in a 500-page book ; and it is the work * 


of the brightest and best writers. 


If you send us fifty cents, money order, 

ree silver, or stamps, at once, we will send 
the American Messenger all of 1903; and in 

addition will send you free the Thanksgiving and Christ- 


mas Numbers of 1902; and a copy of that great artist, B. 


Plockhorst’s, famous painting, ‘The Good Shepherd,” im- 


beautiful colors. This magnificent picture is 15x20 
inches in size, ready to frame. It is made by litho- 
graphic process in ten printings, and admirably repro- 
duces the artistic beauty of the painting. This repro- 


duction was made especially for our subscribers, is” ; 
copyrighted and controlled by us, is not for sale, and cam 
only be had in connection with a subscription to the © 


AMERICAN MESSENGER. 


Agents and Club-raisers wanted in every neighborhood to secure subscrip- 


tions for the ‘‘ AMIERICAN MESSENGER.” Send for our liberal offers of 
premiums or cash commissions. Sample copies, instructions for canvassing» “ 


etc., free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
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